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Regarding Scrapbooks, Poets, and the Verses 
By Wilbur 


By George Ade 


A poet becomes a good and useful poet when he is admitted to 
the scrapbooks. For the scrapbook is the private literary sanctuary 
of nice, motherly women and nice, sentimental girls. It is not for 
the center table. When a woman assembles on one gummy page a 
description of her graduating frock, the local editor’s obituary of 
Aunt Fannie, a recipe for preserving watermelon rinds, and a few 
fragments of sentimental verse, she is deferring to no outsider’s 
judgment of values and is really carrying on a sort of intrigue with 
her most hidden preferences. 


James Whitcomb Riley probably found his way into the scrapbooks, 
by way of the Indianapolis papers, long before any publisher went 
courting of him or the glazed critics of the East knew that he had 
taken his pen in hand. 


The versifier who is taken into the family ‘circle, as Eugene Field 
and Frank Stanton were taken in, and, more recently, a young man 
named Guest, has certain advantages of association which are denied 
those timid or disqualified writers who do not deal in plain, old- 
fashioned themes. 


Wilbur Nesbit is to be envied because he has received scrapbook 
recognition. He expresses the normal emotions of the “Home- 
folks’ and tinges the emotions with humor and performs his task 
with such evident ease and facility and such ready command of 
useful words, that we are compelled to believe that when he has 
anything to write he just sits down and writes it. 
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THE 
PATHS OF LONG AGO 


The Paths of Long Ago 


The wind-swept paths of long ago— 
They coax us, coax us all the while, 
With olden blossoms all aglow 
And roses blazing mile on mile. 
Out of to-day they have their start 
From bare, bleak places where we stand, 
Into the reaches of the heart, 
Into the golden yesterland. 


Ho, nodding grasses bent above 
The dim, worn pathways up the hill, 
And all of laughter and of love 
Is whispering about them still. 
They wound their way beside the stream, 
They hid themselves within the wood, 
And as the pathway of a dream 
Each faded softly where we stood. 
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Through thickets where the berries grew, 
Through orchards drowsing in perfume, 

Through quiet pasture lands, and through 
The wilder ways of tangled bloom 

The olden pathways wound and went, 
And we look back, away, away, 

To where our yesterdays are blent 
In the soft haze of work and play. 


And but in dreams we foot them all— 
The paths we knew of old so well; 
The paths of quail and robin-call, 
The paths whose charms no words can tell. 
We see them dropping down the hill, 
We see them loafing by the brook, 
We see them where the trees are still, 
In every shadowed forest nook. 


The wind-swept paths of long ago— 
They coax us, coax us, all the while; 
And we would fain arise and go 
Through all the old days, mile on mile. 
Out of to-day they have their start, 
From barren spaces where we stand, 
Into the cloisters of the heart, 
Into the golden yesterland. 
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Stuff o’ Dreams 


Where is it that one may buy 
All the olden, golden gleams? 
Where are pedlar folk that cry 
As they barter Stuff o’ Dreams? 


Spinner, can you wind a thread 

Of the morning’s gray and red? 

Will your wheel turn round and whirr 
With the misty gossamer 

That drifts on the laughing breeze 
Sent us from the seven seas? 


Weaver, can your heavy loom 
Weave a fabric of perfume, 
Mingle warp and woof with all 
Of the visions we recall, 

Fresh and fair and filmy fine 
In a magical design? 


Merchant, have you stuffs to sell 
Like the chiming of a bell, 
Woven opalescent mist, 

Tangled gold and amethyst, 
Coloring that swirls and sways— 
Dawns and dusks of Yesterdays? 
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Empty handed from the quest 

North and South and East and West— 
Empty-handed we return, 

Grieving that we may not learn 
Where in all the world to buy 

Stuff o’ Dreams. And now we sigh. 


Ho, the Stuff o’ Dreams we had 

Made the whole world sweet and glad, 
Shuttled sun glints through the rain, 
Coaxed brave pageants up the lane, 
Brought the fairies to the wood 

And made all things wondrous good. 


Where is all the Stuff 0’ Dreams? 
Much we had but yesterday. 
Only children now, it seems, 
Toss the fabric in their play! 
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Your Flag and My Flag 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright 
The glorious guidon of the day; a shelter through the 
night. 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie. 
Home land and far land, and half the world around 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the 
sound. 
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Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white, 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me and 
and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue. 
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Home Again 


A little road that winds its way 
Around the hill, 

The old, old trees that swing and sway, 
The crumbling mill, 

The drowsing fields where drifts the snow, 
The rambling lane, 

The heart that thrills all quickly; so, 
We're home again! 


And old-time songs we had forgot— 
This to our shame; 
Hushed speech of friends who now are not; 
The ruddy flame 
Of great logs in the fireplace there, 
And sparks that fly; 
The creak of an old rocking chair; 
A smile, a sigh. 


To gaze out through the frosted pane 
And trace the ways 

We rambled in the sun and rain 
In olden days; 

To hear the old gate click, and all 
The olden sounds; 

To sit and silently recall 
Life’s varied rounds. 
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To see the twilight creeping down 
From out the sky; 

To see the twinkling lights of town 
To stars reply; 

To see gray hairs where none were then, 
And wrinkles, too— 

To think how has the world of men 
Held me and you! 


And to be glad for all of this, 
For all the glow 

That lives to bless us from what is 
The long ago; 

To be glad that the wandering ways 
O’er land and foam 

Have led us through the circling days 
And brought us home! 
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Lincoln 


We mark the lowly place where he was born, 
We try to dream the dreams that starred his nights 
When the rude path that ran beside the corn 
Grew to a fair broad way which found the heights; 
We try to sense the lonely days he knew, 
The silences that wrapped about his soul 
When there came whispers tremulous and true 
Which urged him up and onward to his goal. 


His was the dream-filled world of kindly trees, 
And marvel reaches of the prairie lands; 
The brotherhood of fields, and birds, and bees, 
Which magnifies the soul that understands; 
His was the school of unremitting toil 
Whose lessons leave an impress strong and deep; 
His were the thoughts of one close to the soil, 
The knowledge of the ones who sow and reap. 


And of all this, and from all this, he rose 
Full panoplied, when came his country’s call, 
Strong-hearted and strong-framed to bear the woes 
Which fell on him the bitterest of all. 
And well he wrought, and wisely well he knew 
The strain and stress that should be his alone; 
He did the task long set for him to do— 
This man who came unfavored and unknown. 
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We look to-day, not through Grief’s mist of tears, 
Not through glamour of nearness to the great, 
But down the long, long corridor of years 
Where stand the sentinels of Fame and Fate, 
And now we see him, whom men called uncouth, 
Grown wondrous fair beneath the hand of Time, 
And know the love of liberty and truth 
Brings immortality, and makes sublime. 


But, O, this rugged face with kindly eyes 
Wherein a haunting sorrow ever stays! 
Somehow it seems that through the sorrows rise 
The echoed visions of his other days, 
That still we may in subtle fancy trace 
The light that led him with prophetic gleams— 
That here we gaze upon the pictured face 
Of one who was a boy that lived his dreams! 
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The Army of the Shadows 


I hear no shouts as the soldiers come 
To the mellow throb of the distant drum. 


They come—a fragment of what they were; 

The ranks are scattering year by year, 
For one by one with his olden air 

Has answered the summons of Death with “Here!” 
I see them waver and falter on, 

Their blue grown shadowy gray with dust— 
Grown shadowy gray, as in years agone 

Their sabers fell into shadowy rust. 


O, this the vision that comes to me— 

I watch them trudging adown the street, 
The ready soldiers that used to be, 

With vibrant drumming to time their feet; 
I see them swinging along the way 

With brave Old Glory above them all; 
And all the lines are complete to-day, 

Made so by the mystical trumpet call. 


And quick and eager, erect, and bold, 

They march triumphantly through my dream— 
The soldier men of the days of old 

With flags ablow and with swords agleam. 
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The cannons rumble their warring note, 
The muskets blaze on the battle’s marge, 
And out of the bugle’s brazen throat 
There shrills the terrible cry of “Charge!” 


But hold! The mist that was in my eyes 
Now drifts away as a cloud is blown, 
And the shadows fade, as across the skies 
The silent arm of the wind is thrown. 
And gray, and grizzled, and halt, and lame, 
They falter on to the rounded graves 
That glow to-day in the grace of fame 
Beneath the banner that honor waves. 


They go—a shadow of what they were; 
The ranks are vanishing year by year, 
For one by one with his gallant air 
Has answered the summons of Death with “Here!” 
And so they waver and falter on, 
Their blue made shadowy gray with dust— 
The fading host that in years agone 
Bore forth the grail of the nation’s trust. 


And into the shadows march they all 
To the sigh of a far-off trumpet call. 
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Run, Rain; Run! 


Run, rain; run! 

Run across the valleys— 
Wake the lazy buttercup that somnolently dallies; 
Sweep the level meadow floor and make it fair and 

cleaner; 

Carpet it with emerald in newer tints and greener; 
Spangle it with jewellings of flowers still a-dreaming— 
Dandelions, violets, and all the rest a-gleaming. 


Run, rain; run! 
Run among the roses— 

Whisper to each little bud till gladly it uncloses; 

Pat the petals prettily and satisfy their thirsting 

Until into all their wealth of color they are bursting; 

Set them nodding up and down, with honey dew 
a-dripping, 

So the chuckling bees may come and find delight in 
sipping. 


Run, rain; run! 
Over hill and hollow— 
Shouting to the flower host to rouse itself and follow; 
Scurry down the orchard paths and coax the trees to 
blooming, 
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Till the air is heavy with the languorous perfuming; 

Wander through the forest ways and bring the leaves 
a-stirring, 

Mingling with the song of birds and squirrels’ saucy 
chirring. 


Run, rain; run! 
Hither, there, and yonder— 

Paint anew the tawny fields and woodlands as you 
wander, 

Singing to the swaying vines and telling wondrous 
stories 

To the slender columbine and modest morning glories. 

Hurry where the flowers wait your touches fraught 
with freeing— 

Here’s a summer world for you—go charm it into 
being! 
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When I Went Back Home 


When I went back home! When I went back home!— 

The orchards tossed in greenest waves with caps of 
blossom-foam, 

The wind ran down to meet me from the hills of snowy 
bloom 

And set my heart a-leaping with the marvelous per- 
fume. 


When I went back home! When I went back home!— 

The fields gave forth the clinging scent of freshly up- 
turned loam, 

The little creek went singing through the shadow and 
the sun, 

Across the shallows where of old my feet were wont 
to run. 


When I went back home!—O, the woods were green, 

And greener yet the meadowlands with jewel glint 
and sheen; 

The little path wound up the hill, the little path came 
down 

To meet the lazy highway that led from the little town. 
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When I went back home!—If I had the art 

I would weave the wonder-melody that murmured in 
my heart, 

The song that sang of brotherhood with bending skies 
of blue 

And hills of green and everything that as a boy I knew. 


When I went back home! When I went back home!— 

Ah, where is now the wanderlust that sent me forth to 
roam, 

To trudge upon the rugged roads that lead to alien 
lands 

When fair and clean and sweet and young the home- 
place ever stands! 


When I went back home! When I went back home!— 

The orchards surged as sunny seas with billowed blos- 
som-foam, 

And deep within the soul of me I heard the singing 
strain 

The wind brought with the flower-scent it poured 
across the lane. 
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Three In the Afternoon 


Just about three in the afternoon, 

One of these early days in June, 

A fellow will fall in a soft daydream 

And look at the white, white clouds that gleam 
Like sails that are drifting across the sky, 
And, deaf to the city’s toil-wearied cry, 

Will dream till again as of old he sees 

The wavering boughs of the drowsing trees. 


Just about three—then the air grew still 

And the brook breathed “Hush,” as it passed the mill, 

And the bees loafed by through the mottled shade 

Where the beams of the sun through the branches 
played, 

And the wild rose glowed with the blush of June— 

Just about three in the afternoon. 


And somebody, somewhere far away, 

Was singing a song that was like the day, 

A lullaby-song, and the tones were dim, 

And they floated by like an echoed hymn; 

And you lay still, and you understood 

That the world was glad and the world was good. 
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And high in the sky like a pirate boat 

Was a circling hawk on its wings afloat; 

And you would look up through the broken weaves 
Of the green-blue fabric of sky and leaves, 

And, sleepily musing, your soul would reach 

The heights of a song all too sweet for speech— 
Just about three in the afternoon 

One of those early days in June. 
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The Day That It Was Raining 


The day that it was raining : 
She hurried through the town, 
And all the little raindrops flashed 
Like jewels coming down. 
They called to one another, 
Delighted as they were— 
And though there was not any sun 
A rainbow came with her. 


The raindrops tapped the windows 
For folk to look without; 

They roused the lazy flowerets 
That slumbered roundabout; 

The raindrops all were laughing 
Instead of being tears— 

Such a gay rain has not been known 
In half a hundred years. 


The day that it was raining 
She came along the street, 
And all the little raindrops ran 
To dance about her feet. 
And so, where’er she wanders, 
Down street or shady lane, 
The folk that look upon her see 
The sunshine in the rain. 
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Song for the Year’s End 


The sands that count the year are low within the upper 
glass, 

They slip away, these little years, so swiftly do they 
pass; 

They flit like shadows to and fro the longer we may 
live— 

But, ah, they take no more from us than they may 
freely give! 

They take the song, mayhap, but leave the echoes 
sweet that hum— 

The year is dying, but there is another year to come. 


Then why gaze at the trickling sand with heavy sigh 
and frown? 
Turn it down! Turn it down! 
There are smiles and laughter waiting where the other 
joys came from, 
Turn it down! Turn it down! 
There’s another year to come. 


Another year is coming—now its hailing call we 
hear— 

With golden smiles to pay us for each jewel of a tear, 

With clover nodding in the rain and dew upon the 
rose, 
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With silver store of moonlight, and with ivory of 
snows, 

With lilting laughter for the lips that long time have 
been dumb— 

The year is dying, but there is another year to come. 


Why hold the glass and watch the sand with gloomy 
sigh and frown? 
Turn it down! Turn it down! 
The melodies of joys to be already throb and thrum— 
Turn it down! Turn it down! 
There’s another year to come. 


It is the twilight of the year—the sands are almost 


gone; 
But turn the glass and wait to see the glory of the 
dawn, 
And wait to hear the mellow chord that pulses with 
each word 


That will build up the coming song—the song you’ve 
never heard. 

Why brood above the days now gone, and seek to find 
the sum 

Of bitterness and happiness? Another year’s to come. 
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So turn the glass and start anew the current golden 
brown— 
Turn it down! Turn it down! 
There are light and laughter lurking where the other 
Joys came from. 
Turn it down! Turn it down! 
There’s another year to come. 
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“Nothin’ Much” 


Don’t know what it was that fust 
Made me think that she was just 
Bout th’ nicest girl of all— 
She ain’t short, an’ she ain’t tall, 
She ain’t what you’d call a dream; 
Don’t know what fust made her seem 
Like as if th’ whole round earth 
Wasn’t worth what she was worth. 
Fust time that I ever see 
Her, she didn’t seem to be 
Nothin’ much. 


Don’t know why it was I kept 

Dreamin’ of her when I slept, 

Thinkin’ of her through th’ day, 

Mindin’ every little way 

That she has o’ sayin’ things, 

An’ th’ music when she sings! 

Got to takin’ her aroun’ 

To the parties here in town— 

Still, I wasn’t very keen! 

Let her know I didn’t mean 
Nothin’ much. 
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Use’ to drop in Sunday nights, 

An’ I’d notice how th’ lights 

Flickerin’ ’u’d touch her hair 

Till th’ gold flashed here an’ there; 

An’ a dimple in her cheek 

Use’ to wink each time she’d speak, 

An’ when it was time to go 

I’d stand in th’ door, you know, 

Hatin’ lots to go away— 

Neither one of us would say 
Nothin’ much. 


Yistuddy I bought th’ ring— 
Gee! but it’s a little thing 
To handcuff a man for life! 
But it means she’ll be my wife. 
Don’t know how we come to know 
That we loved each other so. 
We just set there. Fust I knew— 
Shucks! What am IJ tellin’ you? 
She was blushin’ awful red, 
An’ yet neither of us said 

Nothin’ much. 
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June Days in October 


It’s June days in October—when all the world is gray 

And all the fields are sober, and winter’s on the way— 

A breath o’ June that’s like a croon comes murmuring 
along 

And every breeze in ecstasies is flinging us a song. 


The roses all are scattered; their withered petals le 

Where once the raindrops pattered from out the sum- 
mer sky— 

But dear and clear the June is here, with magic hours 
and all, 

Although we know the red leaves show that we’re knee- 
deep in fall. 


The south wind comes a-dancing—’tis like a wind that’s 


lost— 

Across the maples glancing, till all the leaves are 
tossed 

Like living flames whose luster shames the sunset hues 
that blaze 


Far in the West when rosy rest ends these October days. 
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Ho, with no sense of warning the June days rollick in, 

Upon the marge of morning the wonder days begin, 

And golden hedge and river edge turn to a summer 
green 

As wondrous-fair as ever were in June’s own splendor 
seen. 


It’s June days in October—when all the world is still, 

When olden-aged and sober the trees stand on the hill— 

A breath o’ June, a rollick-tune, comes scampering 
along 

Till every breeze in ecstasies is flinging us a song! 
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Eph’m Jones 


Dah goes lazy Eph’m Jones— 
Good-fo’-nuffin’ bag o’ bones! 
Got his fish pole in his han’, 
Got his bait in dat ol’ can. 
Huh! Des look at Eph’m’s hat! 
Evah see de beat o’ dat? 

Dat’s de on’y one he owns— 
Lazy, loafin’ Eph’m Jones. 


Whyn’t he wuk lak folks lak me? 
Whyn’t he let dem fishes be? 
Whut he spose he comin’ to? 
Ain’t he nuffin’ else ter do? 

Look at him, des’ slouchin’ ’long, 
Hummin’ some ol’ soht o’ song. 
Lawd! I’se got ter dig an’ scratch 
In dis blame ol’ tater patch! 


Huh! I reckon he’s a-gwine 
Some’rs wid dat pole and line— 
Way apast de bruk down mill 
Whah de erick runs roun’ de hill; 
Den he’! set down in de shade 

Dat de willer trees is made— 
Lazy, shif’less bag o’ bones, 
Good-fo’-nuffin’ Eph’m Jones! 
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Lawd! Hit’s hot hyuh in de sun! 
Wisht dat tater patch ’uz done. 
Reckon Eph’m he’ll des lay 

In de shade dah all dis day. 
Th’owin’ in en pullin’ out 

Bass en sunfish—mebbe trout! 
Den he’ll come a-slouchin’ home 
Grinnin’ lak a currycomb! 


Oomph! Dis sun am hot! My lan’! 
Dis is mo’ dan I can stan’. 

Dah go’ Eph’m thoo de wood. 
Um-m-m! I bet dat shade feel good. 
Lawd! I guess nobody owns 

Me mo’ dan dey do Eph Jones. 
Tater patch, I sets you free— 
Eph’m! Eph’m! Wait fo’ me! 
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When Little Children Sing 


Ho, children sing as bees or birds, 

With little heed for time or words, 

Yet mystically they impart 

The gladness that is in the heart. 

They have no sense of rule or rhyme 

Nor care for measure-beat of time; 
They only sing 

From their sheer joy in everything. 


Some senseless sentence they have made 
While carelessly they dreamed or played 
They weave into a chanted glee 
Wherein is all of melody, 
And, rapt of eyes and sweet of face, 
They make each spot a happy place. 

We older ones 


_ Would catch the child-song as it runs. 


The child knows all the songs of earth, 

And each song has its tone of mirth; 

The child hears all the harmonies 

Of rustling grass and wind-swept trees; 

The chanting, humming girl or boy 

Knows all the world’s dim strain of joy, 
And bit by bit 

The child-song holds and echoes it. 
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If you and I might tune our souls 
To the true harmony that rolls 
Above, below, and all around, 
Our songs would lose their harsher sound; 
We might, as little girls and boys, 
Unconsciously sing to our toys— 
Then I and you 
Might strike one note that would ring true. 


Perhaps the great triumphal chord 
The angels sing before the Lord, 
The dawn song of the stars and suns 
Is like the song of little ones— 
Pure, sweet, untouched of skill or art, 
But welling from the inmost heart 

A perfect thing— 
Such songs the little children sing. 
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An Old Time Thanksgiving 


The best of old Thanksgiving day was when the night 
came creeping down 

And flung its veils of misty gray above the country- 
side and town, 

And windows glimmered here and there all suddenly 
against the dark, 

While from the chimneys through the air leaped many 
a cheery, friendly spark; 

And then around the big fireplace the family sat cir- 
cle-wise— 

The blaze reflecting in each face and dancing in the 
children’s eyes. 


O, that was best, that twilight time, with nuts and 
apples on the hearth; 

The stately hall clock’s solemn chime took on an over- 
tone of mirth; 

The old cat in contentment purred, the dog chased 
rabbits in his sleep, 

A squirrel at the window chirred—and then the 
silence grew more deep, 

Until we all were sitting there and watching how the 
embers turned 

To palaces all high and fair, as into coals the back- 
log burned. 
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I hear it now—the clock’s dull tick, the wind that sang 
among the trees, 

The front gate’s lazy whine and click as it was shaken 
by the breeze; 

And how the stars marched up the sky!—The mystic 
army of the night— 

Each peering from its journey high down through 
our window, at our light; 

The old-time carpet, and the chairs, the shadows danc- 
ing on the wall, 

The glinting railing of the stairs, the wraps heaped up 
out in the hall. 


Then thanks were given for the Day—the thanks that 
started from the heart— 

And each of us was sure, some way, that he of good- 
ness had a part. 

And then, while play-tired children slept, the older 
folk talked gently on 

Of golden memories they kept as treasures of the days 
agone, 

Until the grandsire, gray and thin, began the song 
they all must know 

And sang with trembling lips and chin: “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” 
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Sundown Road 


White and smooth, serene and still, 
All unbroken by a hill, 

Down and down with gentle sweep, 
To the quiet House of Sleep; 
Skirted by the drowsy streams, 
Whispering the song of dreams, 
Past the fields with poppies sowed, 
Goes the Sundown Road. 


Leading down into the west, 
Where the breezes sing of rest, 
Where the kindly trees have made 
Gray retreats of peace and shade; 
Where the sounds of afternoon 
Blend and blur into a croon, 
Where the crickets chant their ode, 
Goes the Sundown Road. 


And they come from house and hall, 
Man and maid, and children—all 
Lured along the drowsy way, 
Outward from the world of day, 
Soothed by low-toned lullabies 

In the sweetest of all keys, 

Where no haunting fears forebode— 
Down the Sunset Road. 
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From the countryside and town, 
One and all they journey down, 

To the sleepy song that sings 

In the very heart of things. 

Ho, the rosy road of rest 

Is of all the roads the best, 

Where the shadows bend and bless 
Us with all their gentleness! 

And the shoulders lose their load 
On the Sundown Road. 
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The Harvester 


Against the sunset’s purple glow he stands 
Like to a statue formed of ruddy bronze, 
A warder of the golden harvest lands 
That show the silent labor of the dawns 
And noons and nights, and magic of the sun, 
And alchemy of wind and cloud and rain— 
And through the sea of wheat the billows run 
Like endless waves that sweep across the main. 


The harvester with bared head stands and sees 
The nodding grain that waits the morrow’s toil, 
The waving wheat that lifts above his knees 
The heavy grain his labor has for spoil; 

And from the haze that hangs above the height 
Come subtle whispers from the far-off lands 
That bring a murmured message, low and light, 

Which tells they wait the labor of his hands. 


His is a greatness wrested not in war, 
A dignity but yet half understood— 
Not serf, but all the nation’s servitor, 
He looks upon his work, and it is good. 
Out on the wheat his lengthened shadow slants, 
A simile of labor’s shielding worth, 
And to his ears there come the crooning chants 
That with the coming night are given birth. 
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The sunset flings its last red banners high, 
And still he stands, as statues stand and brood, 
A silhouette against the blazing sky— 
A man in well-done toil’s uplifting mood. 
And then the night lets fall its dusky shroud 
With wondrous jewelings of star on star— 
A royal robe for him, the swarthy browed, 
Who spends his strength for peoples near and far. 
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The Old Song 


The brain that dreamed the magic strains 
Is dust these many, many years, 
Yet still the music swells and wanes 
And works its spell on him who hears; 
The melody is clear and sweet 
With dulcet gladness in each tone; 
And haunting swing and rhythmic beat 
Are murmured chords that sing alone. 


The hand that wrote the olden rhymes 
These many, many years is dust; 
The sword it held in olden times 
A century ago was rust. 
But here to-day, as fair as then, 
We have the song that holds the heart 
Which throbs again, and yet again, 
Because of this undying art. 
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And they who wrote this song, they gave 
The world no conquest of their hands, 
They caused no battle flags to wave, 

They trampled through no alien lands. 
Their fame came not through women’s tears 
Nor through the heaping of their gold— 

And yet through all the bygone years 
The simple song their fame has told. 


So sing it softly, when the night 
Flings shadows from the drowsy west, 
For all its measures, shadow-light, 
With comfort and heartsease are blest; 
And it may be to some fair star 
Will float an echo of some strain 
To tell the two who bide afar 
They did not write their song in vain. 
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Felicitating Pa 


My pa says when he was a boy, 

W’y, all he’d get was just one toy— 

A jumpin’ jack, or pop-gun, when 

"T ’uz Chris’mas-time where he liv’ then. 
He never looked for any more— 

He didn’t ’spect a whole toy store! 


My pa he says ’at in those days 
Folks did things dif’rent, anyways. 
He says he never got a stack 

O’ candy—more’n he could pack. 
Two sticks o’ candy’s all he got, 
An’ he ’d think that was quite a lot. 


My pa he says when he’s a child 

Folks didn’t all try to go wild 

An’ make their children think they’d get 
Enough to run their pas in debt. 

O’ course, it wasn’t from their pas 

But always come from Santy Claus. 
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He tells me that I should be glad 

I don’t have Chris’mas like he had. 
‘He says there’s lots he was denied 

But he learned to be satisfied; 

He never dreamed, he says, that boys 
Should have a whole room full of toys. 


I tell my pa I’m awful sad 
About th’ hard times that he had, 
‘But that he’s relly lucky now— 
He’s in our fambly, anyhow, 

An’ that he shouldn’t raise a fuss 
But be real glad he lives with us! 
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The U. S. A. 


There’s them that wants to get us skeered 
By tellin’ us o’ things they’ve feared. 
They say we’re goin’ to th’ dogs, 
Th’ gov’nment has skipped some cogs 
An’ that ef we don’t trust to them 
Our futur’ won’t be wuth a dem! 

But I want to say 

of go 
Ain’t figgerin’ to run that way. 


I’ve noticed things fer many years; 
I’ve seen these men arousin’ cheers— 
These plug hat men with long-tail coats 
That tells us how to cast our votes. 
I’ve noticed, too, their idees is 
That votin’s all th’ people’s biz. 
But I want to say 
ju Al OR. a. e 
Ain’t only jest election day. 


I’ve seen ’em lift their trimblin’ arm 
An’ do their p’intin with alarm 

Afore election! An’ I’ve seen 

How they don’t do much work between 
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Elections! Seem to save their brains 
For workin’ durin’ th’ campaigns. 
An’ I want to say 
Lit Oye 
Don’t give them fellers its O. K. 


There’s one or two that I won’t name 
That keeps a firm hand-holt on Fame 
By stormin’ up an’ down th’ road 
A-telling’ us what long we’ve knowed. 
That is, they rise to heights sublime 
Along about election time. 

Yit I want to say 

Theursr A; 
Ain’t figgered yit to turn their way. 


It ain’t th’ men that tells our sins 
That almost al’ays sometimes wins— 
It’s them that rolis their sleeves an’ helps 
While these yere talkin’ humans yelps, 
That makes us know our native land 
Has got a craw that’s full o’ sand, 

An’ makes us say 

hess as 
Is settin’ tight an’ here to stay! 
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The Golden Days 


New gold, old gold, dull gold and bright, 

Gleaming on the maple trees that stand upon the 
height; 

Red gold and brown gold poured upon the leaves, 

Till they are a tapestry that sways in wonder-weaves. 

Is there any other time in all the year at all 

Half so marvel-fine as are the golden days of fall? 


New gold, old gold, gold robe and crown, 

With a woodbine’s scarlet gold to trace it up and down; 

Grape leaves glinting with a golden bronze, 

Filigreed in silver gray in the frosty dawns. 

Out across the stubbled fields the quail sends forth his 
call— 

Life is worth the living in the golden days of fall. 


Gold here, gold there, blazing fine and fair, 

Golden sparkles dancing through the golden-winey 
air; 

Gold buds and gold blooms where the flowers stand, 

Spicy-pungent with the scent they fling across the land; 

Goldenrod and golden fruit to heap high in the hall— 

Nature is a Croesus in the golden days of fall. 
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Dull gold, bright gold, old gold and new, 

Golden stars as lanterns swing across the night’s dark 
blue. 

Gold-glints and gold-gleams upon the clouds by day 

And all the world is rolling down a shining golden 
way. 

Is there any other time in all the year at all 

Half so marvel-fine as are the golden days of fall? 
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When the Little Feller Grins 


They ain’t much to a baby, till it gets to know yer face 
An’ pesters till you take it an’ lug it round th’ place, 
An’ grapples at yer whiskers with pudgy-wudgy hands, 
An’ sez a lot 0’ gurgles its mother understands. 

Th’ time a gran’dad’s gladness and tickledness begins 
Is when th’ little feller looks up at him an’ grins. 


His grin shows that he knows ye, and trusts ye as a 
friend— 

A baby isn’t growed-up an’ never can pretend! 

His eyes has honest twinkles an’ you somehow know 
aaey start 

From ’way down in th’ ouster that’s beatin’ in his 
heart. 

It’s confidence he gives you without no outs an’ ins, 

When he begins to dimple an’ looks at you an’ grins. 


They ain’t much to a baby, but in its grin you know 
You’re seein’ lots o’ sunshine you lost long, long ago; 
It makes you feel religious—a baby’s heart is clean, 
An’ when it gives its favor its purpose isn’t mean. 

You know th’ Lord’s forgiven a hull lot o’ yer sins 
When that fat little feller looks up at you an’ grins. 
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The Dinner at Grampa’s 


When Christmas was, w’y, we all went 
To gramma’s house—’cause grampa, he 
Is got a leg ’at’s stiff an’ bent, 
Ith no joint-water in th’ knee, 
But he don’t care! He says some folks 
Is scurce o’ legs—not got a pair! 
My grampa cracks a lot o’ jokes— 
An’ we et Christmas dinner there. 


My gramma—all her hair is white 
Like snow is, but it isn’t cold. 
An’ gramma say ’at my hair might 
Be white like hers when I’m as old. 
My papa scold us once or twice 
But gramma call my papa “John,” 
An’ say us childern is too nice 
To put our comp’ny manners on. 


I like my gramma ’most th’ same 
As I do mama. Cousin Lou 
An’ cousin Fred an’ cousin Mame 
An’ all th’ others, they do, too. 
My gramma’s hi-erd girl, she cooked 
Whole lots 0’ mincemeat pie, an’ make 
More jelly! My, how good it looked !— 
An’ four-five dif’runt kinds o’ cake. 
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Nen all of us we all sit still 

While grampa look down at his plate 
An’ talk about th’ hev’mly will— 

An’ it is pretty hard to wait. 
He help us childern first, an’ fill 

Our plates with turkey stuffin’, too; 
An’ gravy—till it almost spill 

Off of the plate on cousin Lou! 


Nen we all laugh—an’ ever’ one 
They laugh ’most nearly all th’ time 
Buhcause they’re all a-havin’ fun. 
An’ papa say ’at it’s a crime 
To let ’at turkey go to waste 
Buhfore us able-bodied men, 
*At he ain’t hardly had a taste. 
So grampa help our plates again. 


So we had sody biscuits—hot— 

An’ cider ’at my grampa keep 
Down in a bar’! ’at he is got, 

It taste just like your foot’s asleep. 
An’ pickles, an’ more turkey! Yes, 

An’ quince puhserves an’ lots o’ jam 
An’ currant jelly—-an’ I guess 

I didn’t know how full I am! 
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O, yes! We had plum-puddin’, made 
O’ lots o’ things, an’ set on fire! 
But ain’t nobody is afraid 
To eat it, an’ we all ad-mire 
Th’ puddin’, ’cause my gramma keep 
It ’most a year to have it there— 
An’ nen, w’y, I’m gone sound asleep 
Right at th’ table in my chair! 
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The Old-Time Song 


“God rest ye, merry gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, 
Was born on Christmas day.” 
That old-time song ’s got hold o’ me an’ will not let 
me go; 
It times th’ footsteps of th’ crowds a-trudgin’ to an’ 
fro. 
I find myself a-hummin’ it—some way it never ends, 
An’ stranger-faces looks to me like faces 0’ my friends. 


An’ folks that has done harm to me, I meet ’em with a 
smile, 

With that old song a-murmurin’ contentment all the 
while. 

Seems like I see th’ shinin’ star, an’ shepherds on th’ 
plain, 

An’ all th’ little hurts an’ hates grows wuthless-like an’ 
vain. 


“God rest ye, little children,’ too—Let nothin’ you 
affright”— 

O, let the little children have a day o’ pure delight; 

Let them that’s sick be well again, the hungry ones be 
fed, 

An’ let us foller as we can the kindly things He said. 
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That old song ’s in the heart o’ me; it’s got me feelin’ 
glad— 

The bubblin’ kind o’ gladness that’s the finest ever 
had. 

An’ ever’ place I go it seems I hear it soft an’ sweet, 

Like blessed summer winds that sing above th’ ripened 
wheat. 


“God rest ye, merry gentlemen’”—an’ gentlewomen, 
too, 

An’ send this humble happiness into the soul of you. 

That’s how I feel, an’ what I hope; I’m glad as glad 
can be 

That when I hum that old-time song the whole world’s 
friends with me. 
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The Man In Gray 


The Man in Gray comes trudging down, 
His heavy pack swung at his side; 
And hither, thither, through the town, 
Wherever all the folk abide 
The Man in Gray comes to the door 
With messages both sad and gay— 
But he to us is nothing more 
Than just the patient Man in Gray. 


I see him beating through the rain 
As cheerfully as in the sun; 
He may bring news of loss or gain, 
But day by day his task is done. 
The sick man at the window smiles 
As do the children at their play 
When prompt, in his accustomed whiles 
Appears the faithful Man in Gray. 


In winter’s cold and summet’s heat 

He marches down the thoroughfare, 
The trials of the snow and sleet 

Are but the things that he must bear. 
No flag above him is unfurled, 

No drums keep time nor trumpets bray, 
Yet he brings us the outside world— 

This unassuming Man in Gray. 
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The soldier on his tented field, 
The sailor on the rolling foam, 
Have the same valor here revealed 
In this stout soul who works at home. 
At cottage door or mansion gate 
He stops, then hastens on his way— 
I sometimes think among the great 
Should stand the patient Man in Gray. 


And now we send our gifts afar— 

And so from dawn to twilight dim 
The happy ones, where’er they are, 

Shall keep a daily watch for him. 
Here’s to that patient, toiling friend! 

May he have cheer on Christmas day— 
Of our good wishes let us send 

A portion to the Man in Gray. 
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What Did You Use’ to Do? 


Th’ boy’s just old enough to play 
These little fellers’ games, 

Like “blind man’s buff,” an’—anyway, 
I can’t recall the names. 

He’s just as glad as glad can be 
At learnin’ somethin’ new, 

An’ keeps forever askin’ me: 
“What did you use’ to dor” 


I’ve thought of “Hidey whoop” an’ all 
Them games we use’ to know; 

Of “‘anty over” with a ball, 
But there’s no room to throw 

Th’ thing where my gran’children live. 
Seems like his words go through 

My brain like water through a sieve: 
“What did you use’ to do?” 


It’s odd how one misrecollects. 
Now, “prisoner’s base” an’ “tag” 

Is things on which no one expects 
His memory to sag, 

But I most always get them mixed 
With “three old cat”—it’s true! 
Then hear, just when my book is fixed: 

“What did you use’ to do?” 
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Play marbles? Well, sir, “roley hole” 
Is all I know of now; 

I’ve thought of “black man’”—bless my soul! 
I’ve lost ’em all, somehow. 

What’s “hare an’ houn’s” an “tally ho,” 
An’ “hen an’ chickens,” too? 

Ten times an hour he wants to know: 
“What did you use’ to dor” 


Well, ain’t it strange how we’ve forgot 
Th’ games we use’ to play? 

Why, I was boss of our back lot 
An’ busy every day! 

I wisht I was a boy again 
With all that to go through, 

To learn the fun I’ve lost sence then— 
What did we use’ to do? 
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The Call of Autumn 


O, trudging, trudging through the town 
By dingy doors and walls, 
I dream of hedges turning brown 
And hear the mystic calls. 
I sense the murmur of the trees 
With shadows dark and green, 
Where he who is acquainted sees 
The fairies dance between. 


The little roads that wind and turn 
And clamber up the hills 

Past where the woodbines flash and burn, 
Or loiter by the rills— 

They send a coaxing call to me 
To come and fare afar, 

To wait for dusk’s great mystery, 
The blazing evening star. 


And orchards with their laden boughs 
Are whispering the while 

Of breezes that come there to drowse— 
They call me mile on mile. 

The good bare fields, where golden glow 
Blooms all about the edge, 

Are calling that ’tis time to go 
A-tramping through the sedge. 
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Ho, dusty paths and grass-grown trails, 
They fain would know my feet, 

I faintly hear their far-off hails 
Here in the city street. 

The grapes are bursting-full of wine 
And purpling in the sun; 

They send a flavor fair and fine 
That thrills the blood of one. 


From silver dawn to ruddy dusk 
I go as one in bond, 

While tangled scenes of fruit and husk 
Come to me from beyond. 

O, trudging, trudging, through the town 
By soulless doors and walls, 

I dream of tramping up and down 
The roads where autumn calls. 
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In Aprile 


In Aprile I git foolish-like— 

As lazy as a tow-head tike 

Th’t takes a fish’ pole an’ goes down 
T°’ th’ deep hole just out o’ town 

An’ doesn’t fish at all, but lays 

Down on th’ grass, an’ lets his gaze 
Go fur as it c’n go, up high 

Until he looks clean through th’ sky. 


When Aprile gits into th’ blood 

You don’t mind rain ner wind ner mud; 
You stand out in th’ peltin’ drops 

Not carin’ if it ever stops! 

But, O, th’ sunshine! Melted gold 

O’ gladness fer th’ air to hold! 

Th’ sky all sparklin’ with it, so 

A feller feels like lettin’ go! 


Yes, sir! He feels like singin’ things 
About th’ bluebird’s flashin’ wings, 
An’ how th’ pep’mint grows an’ smells, 
An’ how he hears th’ fairy bells 

Ring clear an’ sweet acrost th’ fields, 
An’ how he lifts his hand an’ shields 
His eyes, an’ looks, an’ looks, an’ looks 
At trees an’ grass an’ hills an’ brooks! 
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Th’ grass just laughin’ up an’ out, 

An’ vines a-climbin’ all about, 

An’ vi’lets blinkin’ into bloom, 

An’ winds a-shakin’ their pe’fume 

Like incense in a church; an’ bees 
A-buzzin’ in th’ orchard trees 

Where apple blossoms drift an’ dance— 
A man gits full o’ fool ro-mance! 


It’s Aprile, though—th’ Aprile sky 
An’ Aprile woods—an’, me-O-my! 
Th’ early taste o’ cal’mus root! 
An’ nip o’ sassafras, to boot. 

If I wuz so inclined, I’d take 

My pen in hand, an’ I would make 
A pome fixed up in first-rate style 
Just sayin’ how I like Aprile. 
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The Cuttergrass Man 


The Cuttergrass Man, he ’tends our yard 
An’ chews tobacker awful hard, 

An’ hitches his suspender up 

An’ say he’s go’ bring me a pup 
Buhcause he knows a man ’at’s got 

More pups!—he’s got an awful lot. 


The Cuttergrass Man, he mops his head, 
An’ his neck it gets awful red, 

An’ sometimes he say: “Bless me! Whoo! 
I wisht this job o’ mine wuz through!” 
An’ then he sets down by a tree 

An’ spits an’ kills a bummlebee. 


The Cuttergrass Man he don’t wear clo’es 
Like you an’ me—an’ what d’you s’pose!— 
He’s got blue pants on that he calls 

His ol’ reli-ble overalls, 

An’ one suspender’s all he’s got 

An’ it’s all tied up in a knot. 


The Cuttergrass Man he say for me 
To keep as still as I can be 

An’ not to fool with things, ’cause why 
I’d cut my fingers off an’ die! 

So I set on our steps, an’ he 

Sometimes he helps me climb our tree. 
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The Cuttergrass Man he say for me 
To study at my ‘A, B, C, 

An’ go to school an’ learn a lot 
An’ not do like him—he forgot! 

I say I would an’ J told him 

I want my pup to be name’ Jim. 
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The Wind in the Trees 


Sing, O wind that shakes the trees! 
Weave for me your rhapsodies; 
Catch the sunshine and the blue 
Of the sky’s midsummer hue, 
And the ivory that gleams 

In each high white cloud that dreams 
As it drifts across the breast 

Of the sky, in lazy quest 

Of some haven far and fair — 
Weave me sun and sky and air 
In your song that has no word, 
But we know it, having heard. 


Sing, O wind, sing soft and low, 
While the boughs sway to and fro; 
Sing the thousand drowsy croons 
Of midsummer afternoons; 
Catch ballade and roundelay 

That go pulsing through the day; 
Fling your arms and blithely troll 
Swinging strains that stir the soul, 
Roaring chants that rise sublime— 
Diapason bursts of rhyme, 

Rhyme of air and cloud and sky 
Born from your wild minstrelsy. 
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Sing, then, sing; and let me see 
The song billows shake the tree; 
Shout, and laugh, and shout again 
Till the boughs are bent, and then 
Melt into the minor bars 

That you sing beneath the stars 
When the finger tip of night 
Quiets all the crimson light 

That has swept in from the west, 
Soothing the worn world to rest; 
Whisper wistfully and sigh 

Your low, loving lullaby. 


Sing, O wind among the trees! 
Weave your endless rhapsodies. 
Choral chants that leap and surge, 
Mellow murmurs of a dirge. 

Song and sob and laughter blent 
When your fancy is unpent, 

Let me marvel at it all— 

Organ tone and trumpet call, 
Wondrous notes that come on wings, 
Echoes from Aeolian strings; 

Let me listen on and on 

Down the way your songs have gone. 
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The Wisdom of the Boy 


He knows what word the crickets pass 
One to another in the grass; 

The spider points to pasture lands 

In quick response to his demands; 

The ladybug spreads frightened wings 
When come his warning whisperings; 
And he can pitch in thrilling key 

The war song of the bumblebee. 


The varied pipings of the birds 

Are plain to him as spoken words; 

The odd side-glances of the jay 

Are gestures coaxing him to play; 

He knows what hour the swallows skim 
Across the pond from rim to rim; 

Knows where the drifting hawk is bound, 
The while it circles round and round. 


The world of fancy—best that is! 

That wonder-world is wholly his, 

For in his wood the elf and gnome 

And sprite and goblin idly roam— 

All this is true, for he has seen 

Their forms dance down the aisles of green, 
And he has heard their catch and trill 
When all the world about was still. 
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And he knows where the cloud ships go 
When they are beating to and fro, 

And he knows what the trees have said 
When each bent down its heavy head 

As though the winds were high and strong— 
The winds that bear to him a song. 

Ah, this is wisdom undefiled, 

The soul-born knowledge of the child, 

The bookless learning, free and glad— 

The wondrous lore that once we had. 
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The Beautiful Women 


One woman went out on the way of shame— 
And the wide world marveled, and read her name 
And praised her beauty, and gaped and cheered 
When, light and fluttering, she appeared. 

But one little woman in hodden gray 

Went out to the suffering, night and day, 

And never for her was the trump of fame 

And never a cheer as she went or came. 


One woman went out on the path of lies— 

And the whole wide world praised her lustrous eyes, 
And paused and listened when she would speak, 
And marked the roses that graced her cheek. 

But one little woman in dingy black 

Went down where the weary were on the rack 

And carried the woes of the sad and lone, 

And comforted many—and was unknown. 


One woman set foot on the road of wrong— 

They blazoned her deeds in a joyous song 

That told of her daring, her charm, and wit, 

And the world went humming and singing it. 

But one little woman in homely gown 

Went seeking for sorrow about the town, 

And smiles came to gladden where she found tears— 
But never for her were the thrilling cheers. 
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But somewhere the record is fairly kept— 
Unless at his task has the angel slept— 

And, doubtless, there, when the warder reads 
The beautiful tales of the golden deeds, 

In shining letters will stand each name 

Of these little women who had no fame 

But who went patiently, day by day, 

To do their work in the Master’s way. 


And farther than all of the outmost suns 
Will ring the names of The Beautiful Ones. 
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James Whitcomb Riley 


Where is he gone? The lengthening miles 
Have lured him to the afterwhiles, 

And there he fares down aisles of bloom 
That thrill the air with their perfume; 

Yet still his song forever sings— 

This man who sang of common things. 


Aye, he was brother to the brooks, 

Had kinship with the forest nooks, 

And caught the vibrant rhyme of truth 
That lines the laughing lips of Youth; 

Age found him not: His heart had wings— 
This man who sang of common things. 


The rose a-drip with honeydew, 

The silvered clouds against the blue, 

The friendly trees, and wind-swept grass 
Gave hail to him when he would pass; 
His were the summers and the springs— 
This man who sang of common things. 
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Deep-shrined within the homefolks’ heart 
Is held his simple, humble art 

Which glorified the everyday 

And gave us joy along the way 

To free our souls of scars and stings— 
This man who sang of common things. 


The golden song of heaven is 

A poem built of souls like his, 

Whose gentle songs were fashioned of 
God’s light, and laughter, life and love. 
Where is he gone? The lengthening miles 
Have lured him to the afterwhiles. 
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The Wonder-Worker 


My gran’ma, she’s at our house now, 
An’ ain’t nobody ever was 
As smart as she is—anyhow, 
No one can do the things she does. 
W’y, she ist take a piece o’ string 
An’ twist it in her hands some way 
An’ make a fan, or anything! 
She’s go’ to show me how, some day. 


An’ she goed in our kitchen, too, 
An’ never hafto get ’at book 
Like my ma all the time she do 
To find out what she want to cook. 
Gran’ma ist make some gingerbread, 
An’ when she bake it in the pan 
It’s got some feet an’ arms an’ head 
An’ look a whole lot like a man. 


An’ when I got a cold one time 
An’ pa say: “Let the doctor come,” 
My gran’ma say: ““Now Henry, I’m 
Right here, an’ I can doctor some.” 
Nen she mix some mo-lassuz wif 
Some vinegar an’ other stuff 
*At smell like candy, when you sniff— 
An’ cure me ’fore I got enough! 
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An’ nen las’ week she got a ball 
O’ yarn ’at’s awful nice an’ red, 
An’ say: “You got no clo’es at all 
*At can pertect your hands an’ head.” 
An’ nen she take some little things 
*At’s made o’ shiny kind o’ wire, 
An’ nen she sits an’ hums an’ sings 
An’ clicks ’em, here in front the fire. 


An’ I don’t know ist what she do, 

But she say: “Little boy, I’ve knit 
A scarf, an mittens, too, for you; 

An’ now, let’s see if ’ey don’t fit.” 
My gran’ma’s best ’at ever was, 

An’ when the other children see 
The nice things ’at my gran’ma does 

"Ey all say: “Wisht she’d visut me!” 
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A Good Night 


He giveth his beloved sleep—Psalm 127:2. 
“Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast”— 
The stars drift slowly down into the west, 
The drowsing breeze sighs faintly on the hill; 
Save for its song the wide, wide world is still. 


Night has one cure for Day’s one thousand cares, 
One healing balm within her clasp she bears— 

The blessed sleep that makes our frowns grow smooth, 
The blessed sleep, to comfort and to soothe. 


The battles of the day have left their scars; 
There is no warfare now; the marching stars 
Wheel patiently and surely from the east 

And all Day’s trumpet challenges have ceased. 


From the illimitable depths of night 

There breathes a lullaby no pen can write, 

A melody that lives through ages long— 
The half-hushed, mystic, wistful slumber song. 


There are no wounds that ache, no stings that smart, 
Once sleep has flung her spell about the heart. 
Forget the weary road, the endless quest— 

“Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast.” 
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When Everything Is Laughing 


I like to hear ’em laughin’—all the trees an’ grass an’ 
things— 
The whispered sort 0’ laughin’ that’s so mellow-like 
it sings! 
You stand an’ look an’ listen, an’ the whole round 
world is still 
An’ then a shadowed chuckle comes a-floatin’ down 


the hill 
An’ drifts across the meadow, an’ goes fadin’ soft an’ 
low; 
An’ the trees an’ grass is laughin’—an’ I wonder what 
they know! 


It’s somethin’ mighty pleasant—an’ the willer by the 
crick 
Was first to get the message, for the willer hears 
things quick. 
It passed the word among ’em, an’ they sent it far an’ 
near 
Till it was told in whispers that each little breeze 
could hear. 
The lilac buds is laughin’ as the twigs bend to an’ fro, 
The ferns has got the secret—an’ I wonder what they 
know! 
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The trees out in the orchard, where they’ve stood as 
gaunt an’ grim 
As if a lot o’ mournin’ had been fastened to each 
limb, 
Woke up the other mornin’ an’ they murmured some- 
thing good 
An’ told it to each other till each other understood ; 
They prinked up like a lassie that’s a-awaitin’ for her 
beau 
An’ nodded mighty gayly—an’ I wonder what they 
know! 


The burnin’ bush that mother has beside the garden 
walk 
Is redder than a ruby all along each slender stalk; 
The roses still are gloomy, with a frown on every thorn, 
But I can hear them laughin’, just as sure as I am 
born; 
They’ve got a word o’ gladness, but they talk in whis- 
pers, though, 
An’ hush when I will listen——an’ I wonder what they 
know! 
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I like to hear ’em laughin’—just to stand an’ look 


around 
An’ sense ’em talkin’ softly on the secret they have 
found; 
An’ somethin’ ’way inside me says the sky is growin’ 
blue 
An’ that I’m dreamin’ somethin’ I’ve forgotten that 
I knew; 
For all the world is laughin’ with a laughter soft an’ 
low 
An’ I join in the laughin’—an’ I wonder what I 
know! 
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Ella Plumb 


Ella Plumb has led th’ style 

Sence she growed up, all th’ while. 
When a style had to be led 
You'd find Ella at its head. 

Some day I will let you laugh 
At her big-sleeved photygraph! 


Yes, sir—she give them a whirl 
When she was a Gibson Girl; 

An’ before that she would flirt 
*Round in a ground-sweepin’ skirt! 
Game! By gosh, no style could come 
Here too quick for Ella Plumb! 


Yes, when Pedro first come out 
Ella dragged it all about, 

An’ she only had to glance 

At a step to get a dance. 
Tangoed! You sh’d just a’ heard 
What they said o’ her. My word! 
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Took up bridge one year, an’ played 
Till th’ whole town was afraid 

She might write a book o’ rules. 
Ella follered all them schools 
Where you think you’re fat or thin, 
Glad or sad, or free from sin. 


There she goes down street—that’s how 
I got talkin’ of her now. 

Up-to-date! By gee, it’s rich. 

Ella’s gone an’ bobbed her switch! 
An’ she’s come out good an’ strong 
With a club to play Mah Jong. 


We laugh at her, you an’ me, 
An’ crack jokes each time we see 
Ella, with her campaign smile 
Bringin’ out another style. 

But we all set pretty dumb 

Till we hear from Ella Plumb. 
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Nocturne 


The bee to the hive and the bird to the nest, 
The opened bud to its close—and then 

Comes the weary sun to the waiting west, 
And sleep to the heavy eyes of men. 

Night bringeth the hour of all the best— 

It bringeth the babe to the mother’s breast. 


The owl to the tree and the stars to the sky, 
And the silver moon to its journey high; 
The beetle lurcheth in humming flight 
While the firefly flasheth across the night. 
Then cometh the hour of softest charms— 
It bringeth the babe to mother’s arms. 


The night foldeth in as a drapery, soft 
As the far perfumes that the breezes waft; 
The world is there—but we are here 
With lullaby, lullaby, low and clear. 
Night sendeth the hour of all apart— 
It bringeth the babe to mother’s heart. 
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His Idea of It 


They tell us heaven is a place—a city great and fair, 

With palaces on every side and fountains here and 
there; 

And everything so rich and grand it fills your heart 
with awe, 

More marvelous, indeed, than any place you ever saw; 

And it is filled with mighty folks, all dignified and 
proud, 

That everybody is a king who mingles in the crowd. 


But I’ve a notion of it; that it’s just a little town 

Like where you lived so long ago, before you hurried 
down 

The long, long road that led you out to battle with the 
world— 

The road that found the distance where the city’s smoke 
upcurled. 

I think it’s like the little town where you lived as a 
boy, 

And where the hills tossed back an echo of your shouts 
of joy. 
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It’s comfortable just to think that heaven is a place 

Where every corner that you turn you see a friendly 
face; 

Where people don’t go rushing on throughout the live- 
long day 

With never time to pause and chat with some one by 
the way; 

Where dollars are not everything, and where a man’s 
full worth 

Is not a simple accident of fortune or of birth. 


I don’t know what your notion is, but I don’t think 
I'd care 

To walk forever down a street of palaces all fair— 

I’d like to see a little street, with fences that would 
lean 

All lazy-like, and roses that come peeping out between 

The palings, and see here and there a half-way-opened 
gate 

That sagged as though the children made it feel their 
romping weight. 
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I’d like to see the houses nestled back among the trees, 

And hear the chirping of the birds and humming of 
the bees; 

And then there must be twilight, so when we look in 
the door 

We see the lamplight gleaming on the walls and on the 
floor ; 

And maybe from the distance hear somebody singing 
low 

A song that holds the beauty of the days of long ago. 


And just outside, a pasture field that lies beside a brook, 

And woods that coax with whispers of the shadows in 
some nook— 

And all the sky above it just as blue as blue can be, 

With little clouds that drift across as ships upon the 
sea— 

I know you'll listen to it with a disapproving frown, 

But I’ve a notion of it, that it’s just a little town. 
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The Making of the Flag 


How did we make the flag? 
By rule? 
By compass, and square, and line? 
With pattern, and thread, and the sempster’s tool, 
To follow the plain design? 
Was it only the lore that the draftsmen knew 
That gave us the red, and the white, and blue? 


How did we make the flag? 
Not all 
By measuring stitch and seam; 
For part of it came from a country’s call 
And part of it is a dream— 
Is a vision that led brave souls aright, 
And gave us the red, and the blue, and white. 


How did we make the flage 
In peace 
We fashioned it fold on fold; 
In war it was blent with the grim caprice 
The drums in their summons rolled. 
’Twas the courage alike of the quick and dead 
That gave us the blue, and the white, and red. 
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How did we make the flage 
"Twas thus 
It came to its grace and worth; 
Through all that is good in the souls of us 
The banner has had its birth; 
Twas the holier strength of the purpose true 
That gave us the red, and the white, and blue. 


Thus have we made the flage 
Ah, no! 
By colors that will not fade, 
By sinuous sweep and by deathless glow, 
Tis us that the flag has made! 
And it whispers to-day to each star-told state; 
“You must hold me high and must keep me great!” 
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The Small Boy Points a Moral 


Wunst they is a man ’at’s got a lot o’ little boys; 

All the chinnern ’at he have they makes a lot o’ noise. 

So he’s always scoldin’ ’em an’ tellin’ ’em to stop, 

Dest say “Don’t!” no matter if they on’y run an’ hop. 

Their pa he dest watches ’em an’ keep on sayin’ 
“Don't!” 

An’ he say it lots o’ times, because his chinnern won’t! 


Well, an’ so, he dest keep on, an holler all the time— 

Holler “Don’t!” whenever they play ball or slide or 
climb, 

Or frow marbles at the cat, or seesaw on the fence— 

Anyfing his chinnern does, their pa he would com- 


mence 

“Don’t!”-in’ ’at ’em, till at last he’s sorry, nen!—one 
day 

All his chinnern they goed out an’ hid an’ runned 
away |! 
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Nen their pa, when he ain’t not no chinnern now at all, 

He dest hunts ’em ever’ place—an’ nen—an’ nen—he 
bawl! 

Yes, sir. Bawl! ’At’s what he do, an’ go to the front 
door 

An’ say if they'll dest come back he won’t say 
“Don’t!” no more, 

An’ ’at they can run an’ hop an’ holler, too—an’ nen— 

Nen—W’y, all his chinnerns they comed right back 
home again! 
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The Funny Old, Sunny Old Man 


He was such a funny old, sunny old man, 

With his face filled with freckles like speckles of 
bran, 

And a wise little way of inclining his head 

And of winking and blinking with each word he 
said— 

“Tt’s a long time I’ve lived,” he would say with a smile, 

“And I’m glad that I’ve laughed, every once in a 
while, 

For that helps when your years reach the end of their 
span,” 

Said the funny old, sunny old man. 


“Perhaps, as you say, I have missed many things, 

But I’ve had all the sunshine of summers and springs, 

And I’ve had all the shadows that danced on my 
walls, 

While the firelight was playing in winters and falls; 

And the roses that bloomed, and the trees far away, 

And the meadows out there where the children would 
play— 

They were mine just as far as the cloud-shadows ran,” 

Said the funny old, sunny old man. 
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“Tt’s gladness and rest where my journeying ends— 

And the journey is one I have made with my friends, 

And my friends have been folks, and the birds and the 
bees, 

And the fields and the roads and the houses and trees. 

For, you see, if you wish you'll have friendship and 
fun 

And can look back and laugh when your journey is 
done. 

It might not suit some, but I’ve made it my plan,” 

Said the funny old, sunny old man. 
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Sing a Home Song 


Let us sing a home-song, hush the songs of war, 
Sing the melting melody our hearts are longing for. 
Let the falser ballads into stillness die, 

Coarse and crude of cadence, lilting with a lie. 
Let them be forgotten—sing of trees and loam, 
Sing of bees and blossoms, sing a song of home. 


Ho, we’ll sing a home-song; sing it softly, so, 
While the dying embers fling a gentle glow. 
We'll sit close together, clinging hand to hand, 
Murmuring the measures home-hearts understand. 
Chanting words that whisper over land and foam, 
While the twilight folds us—sing a song of home. 


Thus we make a home-song; of the rose and rue, 

Of the snow-hid meadows, clover rinsed in dew, 
Pathways through the pastures, cows beside the bars, 
Silver glint of dawnings, wonder-light of stars 

Blent into a longing everywhere we roam— 

Breath them in a chorus; sing a song of home. 
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Come and sing a home-song; sing it low and sweet 

Till its marvel-measures halt the truant feet. 

Hand in hand together, in the creeping dusk, 

Sing of nodding flowers, sing of falling husk. 

And the roof that shields us, mossed from eaves to 
comb, 

Time it to your heartbeats—sing a song of home. 
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The Good Green Grass 


Ho, the good, green grass, 

Soft, smooth, clean grass, 

Running by the river side and creeping through the 
wood! 

Coming to the bare spot, 

Making it a fair spot, 

Covering and carpeting the world till it is good. 


Dandelions spangle 

All the grassy tangle 

Where the rolling meadowland is spread beneath the 
sky, 

Violets are peeping 

Where the grass is creeping 

In and out among the trees that shoulder bold and 
high. 


Bordering the highway, 

Covering the byway, 

Miles and miles and miles of it a-dance on hill and 
plain, 

Lazily a-swinging 

To the breeze’s singing, 

Glinting in the sunshine and jeweled by the rain. 
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Ho, the good, green grass, 

Soft, smooth, clean grass, 

Is there any better thing the happy world around? 
Clothing all the bare lands, 

Changing them to fair lands, 

Making this the best earth that ever yet was found. 
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The Good Folks 


Bless the good folks!—them that sees 
What you need, an’ helps you out. 

They ain’t always on their knees 
Tellin’ o’ th’ sins about. 

But someway it makes ’em glad 
(When you are misunderstood) 

To be shet-eyed to th’ bad 
An’ see nothin’ but th’ good. 


Oh, th’ good folks!—don’t you know 
They are rich as well as pore, 
They are high as well as low, 
But they give you of their store— 
Give you words or give you deeds, 
Or sometimes its jest a nod, 
But it always fits your needs 
An’ fulfills th’ plans 0’ God. 


Who’s th’ good folks? Where’s th’ line 
’Twixt th’ good folks an’ th’ bad? 
Brother, there is jest one sign 
This old world has ever had. 
It’s th’ open, ready hand— 
Ready for to give, or clasp, 
An’ to make you understand 
There is kinship in its grasp. 
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There is good folks ev’ rywheres 
When a fellow has th’ blues— 

It ain’t what th’ good folks wears, 
Nor th’ language that they use; 

It’s th’ meanin’ of their speech 
An’ th’ sperrit of their ac’s 

That can somehow seem to reach 
All th’ burdens on our backs. 


Bless th’ good folks!—them that smiles 
Catchin’-like, until you, too, 
Must forget your sorry whiles 
An’ start out with hope made new; 
They’re th’ folks that sympathize 
Right beside you, an’ don’t wait 
Miles away with tearful eyes 
Till their goodness comes too late. 
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The Little Things 


I see them all about me, the little things undone— 

The wagon that I promised to “fix so it would run;” 

The doll, the drum, the trumpet, are scattered here and 
inere 

I promised I would mend them when I’d the time to 
spare. 


And he—he was so patient; more so than I could be, 
Nor minded when I tumbled the trinkets from my knee 
But went out softly singing, as do blithe little boys, 
To wondrous make-believing with all his broken toys. 


_ I call him in a whisper that trembles to a sigh; 

I call him in a whisper—but wait for no reply; 

And then as at an altar before the toys I bow, 

And touch with fumbling fingers—I’m not too busy 
now! 


Ah, now my hands are idle; my heart is idle, too, 

It does not thrill in cadence with all the laughs I 
knew. 

I count the broken treasures he asked me to make 
whole, 

And count the niggard minutes I gave him as his dole. 
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But I shall leave them broken, these toys that still are 
his, 

And he must hear my whisper in what fair place he is: 

“IT wonder if in heaven they will not let me do 

The little things—the little things I did not do for 
youl” 
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Call of Summer Days 


Above the clash and clamor that surges from the street 

There comes the rustling murmur of windswept fields 
of wheat, 

There comes the mystic calling of mountain peaks that 
rise 

Until their snowy mantles are shouldering the skies, 

The orchards and the valleys, the meadowlands and 
all— 

They send across the distance their low, insistent call. 


The tinkle of the river where shallows splash and run 

And toss their foaming jewels to sparkle in the sun; 

The mirror lakes are sending the plashing of the oars 

And tang of pine and hemlock that crowd along their 
shores— 

O, down across the mountains and up along the plain 

The wind of summer bears us the murmuring refrain. 


It whispers of the loafing in haunts of sun and shade, 

Of watching where the tree tops far down below are 
swayed 

By all the silent breezes; it tells of little roads 

Where through the purple twilight the crickets chant 
their odes, 

And with a lilt as thrilling as that of fife and drum 

The good green world without the walls is calling to 
us, “Come!” 
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The Mystery 


Sometimes my papa, when it’s night an’ time to go to 
bed, 

He takes me on his lap—an’ nen I cuddle down my 
head 

An’ he ’ist hold me nice an’ close an’ sing a lot of things 

All whispery an’ soft—you know the way your papa 


sings. 

An’ nen, next thing I know, why, it’s to-morrow! An’ 
I’ve been 

Tooked to my bed an’ I don’t know who was it tucked 
me in. 


My papa, when he says ’at he will sing me off to sleep, 

He holds my head against him—an’ there’s something 
awful deep 

An’ buzzin’ like inside o’ him, like our cat when it 
purrs. 

An’ he ’ist laugh, an’ mama, too, when I ast where is 
her’s, 

*Cause she don’t purr at all. But most ’at puzzles me 
is why 

Next thing I know I’m wakin’ up an’ lookin’ at the 
sky. 
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Sometimes when me an’ papa sits an’ he sings low to 
me 

I think I'll keep myself awake, an’ nen I know I’ll see 

Whoever takes me up th’ stairs an’ turns th’ covers 
down. 

An’ by an’ by, somehow, when he is singing “Sleepy 
Town,” 

Why, I forget ’ist when he stops, an’ I wake up again 

An’ I’m right in my little bed, an’ it’s to-morrow nen. 


I ast my papa why it is, an’ where does people go 

When they think ’at they go to sleep—an’ he say he 
don’t know, 

Utceptin’ ’at th’ best o’ life, sometimes, to him, it 
seems, 

Is when us folks ’at’s worn an’ tired goes to the Land 
o’ Dreams. 

But I don’t know ‘ist what that means, an’ nen I 
wouldn’t care 

If I knew when I went to bed, an’ who put me in there. 
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My papa says there’s lots 0’ things ’at we can’t under- 
stand, 

An’ ’at there’s lots of paths where we can’t see the 
guidin’ hand, 

But ’at if we ’ist do our part, an’ keep a movin’ on, 

The song ’at sings us all to sleep will echo in the 
dawn— 

We'll lie down in our Father’s arms an’ wake to find 
the day, 

An’ never ask nor wonder how we came along the way. 
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Somepin’ Like Spring 


It’s somepin’ like spring, in th’ early fall 

Wi th’ green ablaze in th’ woods an’ all, 

An’ th’ air as full o’ th’ mingled scent 

Till you trace th’ path that th’ summer went. 
It’s somepin’ like spring, but it ain’t th’ same— 
It’s somepin’—just somepin’ without a name. 


You know th’ feel when th’ first spring breeze 
Comes in an’ whispers, an’ wakes th’ bees, 
An’ you walk out through th’ fields, an’ look 
At new grass growin’ along th’ brook. 

It’s that same feel, but it ain’t th’ same— 

It’s somepin’—just somepin’ without a name. 


Th’ vines swing slow where they loop an’ hang, 
Th’ hossmint blooms have a spicy tang, 

Th’ clover field is as rich an’ sweet 

As ary field you would want to meet. 

It’s that same smell, but it ain’t th’ same— 
It’s somepin’—just somepin’ without a name. 
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Your soul is glad, an’ you don’t know why, 
There’s hope an’ cheer in th’ bendin’ sky, 

An it’s as blue as a bluebird’s wing! 

You say “Good mornin’”’ to ever’thing. 

It’s that same goodness, an’ not th’ same— 
It’s somepin’—just somepin’ without a name. 


It’s somepin’ like spring—when th’ flowers burn 
In th’ tangled brush where th’ crossroads turn, 
An’ th’ trees are solemn an’ ca’m an’ still, 

An’ th’ world is quiet, an’ crickets shrill. 

It’s somepin’ like spring, but it ain’t th’ same— 
It’s somepin’—just somepin’ without a name. 
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The Grasshopper 


Dey’s a hole in mah hat whah de win’ blows th’oo, 
En a rip in mah coat en a split in mah shoe— 
Dey’s mah winteh clo’es dat been layin’ away 
Sence de summeh come in wid de fust wahm day. 
En de win’ blow fas’ en de win’ blow col’ 

En hit sing dis song fer ter vex mah soul: 


“Whut did yo’ do 
All de summeh th’oo? 
Dey’s a hole in yo’ hat en a split in yo’ shoe, 
En hit’s been fo’ yeahs sence dat coat was new— 
Whut did yo’—whut did yo’—whut did yo’ do?” 


Dey’s a bin down staihs dat ain’ got no coal, 
En de groc’y man he am spishus an’ ol’, 

En he ’low dey’s a bill dat I ain’ done paid, 
So he lookin’ no mo’ fer de credick trade; 
He’s a clinkin’ de keys on the cash machine 
Twell dey jingle out—dis is whut dey mean: 


“Whut did yo’ do 
All de summeh th’oo? 
Hit am cash on de nail fo’ de plug yo’ chew, 
En de sack er flow’ en de bacon, too. 
Whut did yo’—whut did yo’—whut did yo’ doe” 
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En at night in de house, why, de win’ zoons in 
Th’oo de place in de sash wah de glass is been, 
En de blanket’s wo’n dat I pull to mah nose, 
En I wake in de night wid mah two feet froze! 
Den de win’ blow in wid a bite en sting 

En I get no sleep whilst hit howl en sing: 


“Whut did yo’ do 
All de summeh th’oo? 
O, dey ain’ no smoke in yo’ chimbly flue— 
Why didn’ yo’ think whut yo’s comin’ to? 
Whut did yo’—whut did yo’—whut did yo do?” 
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A Real Boy 


There’s a joy that is a joy 

In a boy that is a boy— 

Just a romping, reckless tyke 

That the whole round world must like; 
Freckled, awkward, lank and slim, 
Hat that’s minus band and brim, 

With a trailing dog, or pup 

That betimes will trip him up. 


In the morning out and gone 

At the bugles of the dawn, 
Finding wondrous games to play 
In each nook along the way, 
Wading brooks and climbing trees, 
Pestering the honeybees 

Till they sting him in despair— 
But what does a real boy care? 


In at noon to bolt his lunch, 
Then a run to join the “bunch”; 
Shouts and yells and battle-call 
Over strife with bat and ball, 

Or a make-believe affray 

With the pirates in his play; 
Blisters, stone-bruise on his heel, 
Scratches that his baths reveal. 
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Crooning in a sing-song twang, 
Horrifying with his slang, 
Giving everyone the shakes 

By his chumminess with snakes, 
Naming with a careless shrug 
Every beetle, bird and bug; 
Ruminant upon the grass 
Watching all the clouds that pass. 


Coming home at fall of night, 

Grimed and marred from play and fight, 
Braggadocio, weary—Yes, 

With a wondrous weariness. 

Dreaming on with smiles and sighs 
After sleep has closed his eyes— 

There’s a joy that is a joy 

In a boy that is a boy! 
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While You’re Young, Lad 


When a lad is in the twenties he is rich, 

Though his coat may show ’tis needful of a stitch; 
"Tis a world of light and laughter 
And of songs to shake the rafter— 

Songs that age can never give the proper pitch. 


Ah, when I was young, lad, 

Songs were given tongue, lad; 

All the world had holiday and worry was a dream. 
Lad, I hardly slept, then; 

Sure, I never wept then— 

I was for believing things were just as they might seem. 


Oh, ’tis youth that has the ownership of earth 
And can always play the game for what it’s worth— 
Every day the sun is shining 
On the garlands you are twining 
Of the blossoms of your singing and your mirth. 


Ah, when I was young, lad— 

Then the flings were flung, lad! 

Living wasn’t looking back, nor looking on ahead. 
Life was of the day then, 

I would have my way then— 

Now I’m old I know how all the moments quickly sped. 
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Oh, ’tis youth that has no sorrow and no care, 

And ’tis youth that finds a welcome everywhere— 
’Tis a treasure you may squander 
As you loaf or as you wander, 

And your years are not a heavy load to bear. 


Live while you are young, lad! 

Then the songs are sung, lad; 

Then the world is glad of you and gives you of its joy. 
When a man is old, lad, 

Then the tale is told, lad— 

He has but the ashes of his Babylon or Troy. 
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The Marks of the Cross 


- . and take up his cross daily—Luke 9:23. 
No longer does the world send forth its call 
For men to strive and suffer all alone, 
To stand for faith and fall as martyrs fall 
Beneath the bitter blows of stone on stone. 
No longer—But the neighbor at your side 
Who greets you every day with smile all fair 
Would cause you to look at him open-eyed 
Did you but know what marks his shoulders bear. 


And they who spend their strength in mill and mart, 
Who swing the sledge, or bend above the books, 

Or in the world’s great task do their one part 

In unfrequented, hidden, dusty nooks; 

Who in high places rule, and they who serve 

And often see their gold has turned to dross, 

Who pay the toll of strength and soul and nerve— 
Upon their shoulders is the chafing cross. 
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And we need but look back adown the years 

To those old days now shadowed in our dreams, 
Until we find the one who changed our tears 

To smiles that glowed in laughter’s brightest gleams, 
And see the mother, patient, hopeful, fond, 

Who gave us of herself by day and night 

And looked to the to-morrow far beyond— 

Yet she would say her cross was ever light. 


And each and all, to-day, to-morrow—yes, 
Through all the endless avenue of time 

We bear our cross in pleasure or distress, 

Though on the way we falter as we climb. 

No longer have we martyrs? Nay, but then 

It boots not if we garner gain or loss, 

There is no one of all the sons of men 

Whose shoulders show no markings of the cross. 
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The Weather 


The weather happens every day, 
And every night, too, as to that; 
You might get up and hie away 
As far as Banff or Barnegat 
Or to some far and unknown clime— 
No matter where, 
When you got there 
You would find weather all the time. 


And yet folk seem to think it is 

A subject that should be discussed; 

When skies are blue or blizzards bliz 

Or drought in summer gives us dust, 
Or rain is threatened, or is not, 

When people meet 

In house or street 
They mention if it’s cold or hot. 


Sage, slave, philosopher or king, 
The peasant or the millionaire, 
The pagan with his big nose ring, 
The pirate in his hidden lair, 
The prisoner, the jailer, too— 
They all and each 
Make weather-speech 
As though the topic were quite new. 
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So Romeo and Juliet, 
And Cleopatra and her Marc, 
And Louis and his Antoinette, 
And good old Noah on the ark, 
And Father Adam, had their say— 
And I believe 
When he met Eve 
He said: “It is a pleasant day.” 
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The Spring Bottomed Pants 


O, the days o’ the past were the days of our joy, 

When the gold of our lives hadn’t any alloy; 

When the styles didn’t change as we slept over night, 

An’ our clo’es of to-day for to-morrow were right! 

There are gleams through the haze that its pleasures 
enhance, 

An’ I pine for the days of the spring bottomed pants! 


O, the spring bottomed pants that we once use’ to wear, 
Had a grip at the knee, at the ankle a flare, 

An’ a crease that was sharp like the aidge of a knife, 
An’ they hung in a way to add luster to life. 

An’ O, they were proud as they swung in the dance— 
So, I pine for the days of the spring bottomed pants! 


O, the spring bottomed pants has been some time for- 
got, 

But they still fills for me quite a very warm spot. 

As I revel in musin’ on out o’ date clo’es 

I think how they flared from our heels to our toes, 

An’ I tell you right now, if I just had the chance 

I’d go back to the days of the spring bottomed pants! 
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My Shadder 


Eighty year, I am, an’ past— 
Not much left for me to do 
’Cept remember who was who, 
What they did, an’ when, an’ how, 
An’ just talk, like I do now 
Of th’ times that use’ to be, 
Things I’d do, an’ hear, an’ see; 
Friends I’ve had—an’ I suppose 
Like most men, I’ve had my foes. 
Eighty year—an’ they go fast— 
Just got one thing left at last— 
My shadder. 


Ever think o’ that? It stays 

Right clus to you, all your days. 
You might scheme, an’ tax your wit, 
You can’t get away from it! 

An’ I tell you, as for me 

Th’ ain’t no finer thing to see 
Than your shadder, day by day, 
Friendin’ you along the way. 
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Not th’ shadder that it was— 
Shadders change like humans does. 
First I mind of it at all 

Wuz one time in airly fall— 

Me a younker on th’ farm, 
Wilder’n a fire alarm! 

An’ I noticed how it made 

My boy-shadder seem to wade 
Through th’ grass until it got 
Clean acrost th’ pasture lot. 


Shadders always shrinks at noon, 
But at night— One time th’ moon 
Made my shadder help me out 
When my mind wuz full o’ doubt 
An’ my heart wuz jest awhirl 

All because o’— Well, a girl! 

My shy shadder walked by hers. 
Shadders knows what they p’efers! 
An’ I can’t say, but I guess 

’Twuz her shadder whispered “Yes.” 
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So it’s be’n, an’ now I’ve got 
Where I like a sunny spot 
To set in, an’ dream, an’ see 
My old shadder mockin’ me. 
See it nod, an’ shake its head 
Like it said the things I said, 
Like it wuz made by th’ glow 
Of th’ sun o’ long ago. 
Who'd ’a thought, though, this would be 
All that would be left for me— 
My shadder?e 
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*Lizabeth’s Puzzle 


My first name’s "Lizbeth. ’Course there’s more 
But ’at’s th’ name ’at goes buhfore 

My yuther name—but I can’t see 

How they knew ’zactly it was me 

An’ what my name was, when I come 

From heaven where I started from. 
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I was too little then to talk— 

W’y, then I couldn’t even walk! 

But they knew my first name just right, 
An’ never guessed th’ leastest mite. 
They called me ’Lizbeth right away, 
An’ so I ’cluded I would stay. 


An’ ever’body else, they know 
Just what my first name is, an’ so 
It puzzles me an awful lot, 
Buhcause, 0’ course, a person’s got 
To have a name o’ hers or his, 

Or else she don’t know who she is! 
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An’ ’Lizbeth—’at’s th’ only name 

For me; no yuther one’s th’ same. 
They might ’a’ made a big mistake— 
Like lots 0’ people’s apt to make— 
An’ called me sumpin else, you see; 
Then some one else would ’a’ been me! 


I think your folks is awful smart 
To know your name right at th’ start, 
For when I get a bran’ new doll, 
W’y, I don’t know her name at all 
Until I’ve thought of what will fit, 
An’ tried it on a little bit. 


So it seems wonder-ful to me— 
As wonder-ful as it can be— 

That papa, an’ my mama, too, 

Soon as I come to them, they knew 
Just what my name is, an’ they say: 
“Here’s Lizbeth come to us to-day!” 
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Ballade Upon the New Year 


Time turns his hourglass down again; 
The world goes rolling on its way 
On paths unknown to mortal ken 
Through all the leagues of night and day. 
Another year—but fast and pray, 
Or win or lose in life’s great game; 
Or if we go or if we stay, 
Brother, the sand flows back the same. 


Time has no heed for things or men; 
The hours may be for work or play; 
The songs of linnet and of wren, 
The law that governs all obey; 
The hands of fate and fortune sway 
The dice that add or take from fame; 
Although your face be grave or gay, 
Brother, the sand flows back the same. 


King, slave or courtly citizen 
Alike will find the debt to pay; 

The rust will eat the idle pen 
And sheathe the sword dropped in the fray; 
Snows of December, blooms of May 
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Will mark the paths of pride or shame; 
And if we save or if we slay, 
Brother, the sand flows back the same. 


L’Envot. 
Time heeds not where our courses lay, 
Nor halts for worth or pride or name; 
Through skies of blue and skies of gray, 
Brother, the sand flows back the same. 
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Red Clover 


A field of red clover 
Where bumblebees tumble 
And slip and turn over 
And mumble and grumble; 
The blossoms drip sweetness 
The dew is distilling 
When to all completeness 
Their petals are filling. 


The morning light dances 
From clover to clover; 
In shimmering glances 
The field it runs over. 
And sweeter and cleaner 
It seems to grow daily, 
The leaves flashing greener 
And nodding all gayly. 


The breeze runs above it 
And zephyrs float after 
To toss it and love it 
With mystical laughter. 
A field of red clover— 
The reddest and rarest, 
And all the world over 
Of pictures the fairest. 
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And isn’t it bent in 
A marvelous pity 
That children are pent in 
The streets of the city! 
Whose blame is the blunder 
That no child runs over 
The scent-tangled wonder, 
A field of red clover? 


The blossoms are sighing 
For children all sunny 
To come to them flying 
And suck out their honey. 
The city is yonder 
And here the red clover, 
And thus do we blunder 
Things, over and over. 
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Uncle Zeke’s ’Zortation 


Um! Yo’ mighty big an’ sassy ez yo’ stroll erlong de 
street 
Wid de paten’ leatheh twinklin’ ev’y time yo’ moves 
yo’ feet, 
But I wants ter tell yo’, sinneh, dat one day yo’ll hev 
ter talk | 
*Bout de whence en why en whahfo’ o’ de diffunt ways 
yo’ walk, 
En yo’ betteh be a-thinkin’ what yo’ goin’ fer ter say 
Fer dey got yo’ on de prog’am on de Jedgmint Day. 
En it’s watch en pray 
In de narrer way— 
(Ain't hit sol) 
Fer dey got yo’ on de prog’am on de Jedgmint Day. 


Dey’s er heap o’ things yo’s doin’ dat am clutteh’d up 
wid doubt, 

En yo’ projick mighty scan’lous whilst yo’ think yo’ ain’t 
found out; 

Dey’s a lot 0’ low-down meanness kivered undehneath 
yo’ hide, 

When yo’ weah yo’ stan’-up collah en yo’ watch-en- 
chain wid pride; 

But de scales doan’ hold no gyahments when de Lawd 
finds whut yo’ weigh, 
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En dey got yo’ on de prog’am on de Jedgmint Day. 
O, yo’ sheep dat stray! 
Find de narrer way— 
(Hit ’em hahd, brotheh!/) 


Fer dey got yo’ on de prog’am on de Jedgmint Day. 


Dey’ll be singin’, dey’ll be speechin’, dey’ll be lots o’ 
keepin’ still, 
But dah won’t be no displainin’, fer yo’ gotter pay yo’ 
bill. 
En yo’ cain’t be big en sassy when dey strip yo’ to yo 
soul 
En dey p’int yo’ to de numbeh dat dey give yo’ on de 
scroll. 
So yo’ betteh be a-thinkin’ what yo’ goin’ fer ter say, 
Fer dey got yo’ on de prog’am on de Jedgmint Day. 
En yo’ betteh stay 
In de narrer way— 
(Amen! Say on!) 
Fer dey got yo’ on de prog’am on de Jedgmint Day. 


’ 
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The Anonymous Valentine 


Huh! All the other fellers went 
An’ sent some girl a valumtine, 
So I did, too. W’y, say, I spent 
A nickel at th’ store fer mine. 
It had a lot o’ printed stuff 
About a narrow an’ a heart; 
Said it was broken—just a bluff!— 
An’ said th’ narrow was a dart. 


What? Naw! Aw, quit your jokin’, now. 
When all th’ other fellers did, 
W’y, ’course I had to, anyhow, 
Or else they’d said I was a kid 
An’ couldn’t give a valumtine. 
Th’ fellers wrote their names on theirs. 
I didn’t put my name on mine— 
If she can’t guess ’twas me, who cares? 


Pshaw! Who’d I send it to? Aw, say! 

You think I’d mail it? JI don’t guess! 
Th’ other feilers did that way— 

She’d know who’d wrote that there address. 
Huh-uh! If I’d ’a’ wrote her name, 

W’y she’d ’a’ seen my writin’ there 
An’ knowed right off it must ’a’ came 

From me o’ course—not as I care. 
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Shucks! I just sent it ’cause th’ rest 
Was sendin’ valumtines to-day. 

What? Naw, now, I ain’t got no “best,” 
An’ I don’t want one anyway. 

Who is she? Huh! That Perkins girl 
That’s got a sassy look, an’ grins, 

An’ has a ribbon on her curl— 
Aw, no, sir! I don’t care two pins! 


O’ course she don’t know who ’twas from! 
You think I’d put my name inside? 
Well, you must think I’m mighty dumb! 
You think that I want to be guyed! 
W’y, I just handed it to her 
Just as indif’runt as could be. 
I didn’t write her name, no, sir! 
She couldn’t know it come from me! 
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One of the Least of These 


I intended to write of the sorrow 
That stalks through the winding ways, 
Where is never a glad to-morrow 
To blot out the yesterdays; 
I intended to preach about Duty, 
To set it in rhythmic keys, 
When, lo, in a murmur of beauty 
Came: “One of the least of these.” 


I had fashioned a rhyme in my cunning, 
A pleasantly lilting thing, 
And the measure was smooth in its running, 
With metrical, steady swing; 
I had done it, as I and the many 
Make gifts that our neighbor sees, 
And it fell as a base, leaden penny 
By “One of the least of these.” 


And I read, and I saw, and I heard it! 
It came in the city’s night, 

And the pitying tears fell and blurred it 
But not from my inner sight. 

“When saw I Thee hungered, and fed Thee? 
Or solaced Thee in disease?” 

Then I heard in the spirit: “I led Thee 
To one of the least of these.” 
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And the rhyme I was easily framing 
To ask that you give your mite, 
I saw was a thing to my shaming, 
So this is the word I write: 
Can you render your thanks for the measure 
Of comfort, and wealth, and ease, 
Nor spare a small part of His treasure 
For “One of the least of these”? 
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The Tramp 


I am a knight of an olden order, 
I am a son of an ancient line; 
You hedge your land with a barring border— 
Never a land that may not be mine; 
Others are slaves of the sword or sabre, 
Others are bound to their thatched abode, 
Others are liege to the lords of labor— 
I am a Knight of the Open Road. 


What of the day, or the coming morrow? 
They may go drown in the tideless past. 
l have my choice—I may beg or borrow; 
I have my way—I may feast or fast. 
Is it your world? Ho, the world is roomy! 
You and your toil have their slavish place. 
I know the debt that is ever due me, 
And I demand with a smiling face. 


What do you know of the ceaseless calling? 
What do you know of the luring trail? 

What do you know of the long road falling 
Down from the hill to the singing dale? 

What do you know of the night’s blue curtain, 
Swung in the sky for the sleeper’s tent? 

What of the world? All your thoughts uncertain 
Die in the walls where your life is pent. 
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I am a knight of an olden order, 
Bred of the race that of old went forth, 
Careless of land and of line and border, 
Footing it east, west, south, and north. 
Stoop to the strokes of the lash of labor, 
Bend your backs to the galling load, 
I have the whole wide world for neighbor— 
I am a Knight of the Open Road! 
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Howdy, Mr. Winter! 


Howdy, Mr. Winter! If it isn’t you again! 

Haven't had a visit from you since I dunno when. 

Thought I heard you laughin’-—must ’a’ been a week 
ago— 

When the north wind shouted just as it began to blow; 

Thought I heard you chuckle when the grass was 
turned to brown 

An’ the withered flowers lost their holt an’ fluttered 
down. 

Hear you at the window; hear you in the chimney, 
too— 

Howdy, Mister Winter; howdy, howdy do! 


See the leaves a-racin’ down the middle o’ the street, 

Leapin’ an’ a-dancin’ like they all was bound to beat, 

Jumpin’ far an’ fu’ther till they’re scattered round- 
about— 

Some gives up an’ falters like they was all tuckered out; 

They all know you’re comin’, an’ they rustle from the 
trees, 

Catchin’ in their hurry to the fingers of the breeze, 

Worryin’ an’ scurryin’ to get away from you— 

Howdy, Mister Winter; howdy, howdy do! 
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Little brook is sleepy where it winds around the hill, 

Yesterday ’twas singin’ but to-day it’s very still; 

Somethin’ come an’ told it in the middle afternoon 

An’ it stopped its singin’—never finished all the tune. 

Hawk away up yonder in a never-endin’ sail; 

Somewhere from the stubble comes the whistle of a 
quail; 

Frosty mist a-creepin’ where the sky was clear an’ 
blue— 

Howdy, Mister Winter; howdy, howdy do! 


Howdy, Mister Winter! I can hear you at th’ door. 

Got the fire a-blazin’, an’ the shadows ’crost the floor 

Paint the strangest pictures, an’ the ruddy gleams 0’ 
light 

Stream out through the windows, where you’re waitin’ 
in the night. 

I can hear you mutter in the bushes down the lane, 

See your snowflakes pattin’ on the glowin’ window 
pane. 

Here’s the place for me to be, an’ there’s the place for 
you— 

Howdy, Mister Winter; howdy, howdy do! 
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The Believer 


I know a man who is so old—it is his time to die— 

And yet he lives and laughs and loves. This is the 
reason why: 

He still believes a song is singing somewhere in the 
dawn 

And that the days to be are better than the ones agone. 


He still believes the world is good; he brothers with the 
trees, 

He hums an echo of the croon of all the honeybees; 

He thinks the grass is just as green, the sky is just as 
blue 

As ever any sky or grass on any day he knew. 


He thinks a handclasp means as much as in the days of 
old, 

He thinks a heart can brim with all the love that it can 
hold; 

He still believes a smile is true and good words are 
sincere 

And that content comes to abide with them that have 
no fear. 
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A strange old man is he, indeed; and yet his face is 
young, 

Its wrinkles are the laughter-lines his constant joy has 
flung; 

His hair is white as snow and yet some way you know 
his heart 

Is warm with all the sunshine of the years we hold 
apart. 


I know a man who is so old—it is his time to die— 

And yet he is as young to-day, forsooth, as you or I. 

Pray that when all the marching years have kept us 
in their van 

That you or I may be as he, a never-old old man. 
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Good Fellowship 


Ho, brother, it’s the handclasp and the good word and 
the smile 

That do the most and help the most to make this life 
worth while. 

It’s all of us together, or it’s only you and I— 

A ringing song of friendship, and the heart beats high! 


A ringing song of friendship 
And a word or two of cheer, 

Then all the world is gladder 
And the bending sky is clear. 


It’s you and I together—and we’re brothers one and 
all 

Whenever through good fellowship we hear the subtle 
call, 

Whenever in the ruck of things we feel the helping 
hand 

Or see the deeper glow that none but we may under- 
stand. 


Then all the world is good to us 
And all is worth the while— 

Ho, brother, it’s the handclasp 
And the good word and the smile. 
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The friends that stick together through the days of 
weal or woe 

Find all their hours illumined by the wondrous olden 
glow; 

Each day finds newer blessings which unto their store 
they add, 

And all their tasks are lighter and this world of ours 
is glad. 


Then sing a song of friendship 
And speak a word of cheer— 
Don’t wait till the hereafter 
But let’s have our heaven here. 
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Indian Summer 


It hushed the sound of winter’s hosts, of winter’s trum- 
pet shrill, 

The drums that thrummed in winter’s van all suddenly 
grew still, 

For from the South the breezes ran and shook the 
flaming leaves 

And crooned a chord of dulcetness below the vine-clad 
eaves; 

They brought a thousand mingled scents of pungent 
mint and musk, 

And springtime echoed through the day from crystal 
dawn to dusk. 


A drowsy haze across the west that gleams with shifting 
hues, 

A jeweled sky that glimmers with the rarest turquoise 
blues. 

And woods that are a fairyland of scarlet and of gold, 

The vagrant bees that drain the last brave blooms of 
what they hold, 

And marching stars that swing as lamps as twilight 
idles on, 

While moonlight silvers all the world from dreaming 
dusk to dawn. 
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The songs of Indian summertime—they murmur in the 
heart, 

Attuned to leaves and hills and sky, of which they are a 
patt— 

The half-heard minor melodies that hint of throbbing 
tones, 

And yet elude the eager grasp—the songs which no one 
owns, 

But which the wind and sun and all the woods and 
meadows weave 

Of all the charm and softness from the silent dawn to 
eve. 


It hushed the sound of winter’s hosts, and winter’s 
thrumming drums 

Fell silent when the word went forth: “Now Indian 
summer comes”— 

And then she came, a dusky maid, a goddess tinted 
bronze, 

Her arms a-heap with marvel-dusks, a-heap with 
marvel-dawns; 

And so her spell is on our hearts and holds us over 
long, 

With every dawn a miracle and every dusk a song. 
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When I Met Jim 


Well, sir, I met Jim Breen to-day. 

His hair is getting thin and gray, 
‘His eyelids have begun to droop, 

His shoulders have a little stoop; 

I hardly would have known him. No. 
But we were boys this long ago. 


Let’s see. It’s fifty years and more 

Since we romped at the schoolhouse door, 
Why, then Jim Breen was young and plump 
And he could run and fight and jump 

And stand all kinds of heat or cold— 
But, say, Jim Breen is getting old! 


Why, look! When I walked up to him 
And grabbed his hand with, “Hello, Jim!” 
He looked at me a long, long while 

And smiled a half-embarrassed smile 

And said, as puzzled as could be: 

“Well, you have got the best of me.” 


Now, who’d have thought the years since then— 


Since long before we grew to men— 
Could ever make such striking change! 
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Now, honestly, Jim Breen looked strange. 
He has deep wrinkles in his cheeks 
And his voice shakes-like when he speaks! 


His memory is bad, I know. 

I had to talk an hour or so 

Reminding him of what a noise 

We'd make at school when we were boys 
And misbehaved, and folks we knew— 
And still he said: “I don’t place you.” 


Poor Jim! He’s getting old, that’s all. 
He used to be so strong and tall, 
Without a crowfoot ’round his eyes 

Or gray hairs to give him disguise. 

It almost moves a man to tears 

To see how friends change with the years. 


And queerest of it all is, Jim 

Said I looked just as strange to him, 
Said I was getting rather gray 

And walked in a stoop-shouldered way. 
It’s odd how age makes Jim Breen see 
All other folks the same as he! 


Laugh! 


Let us laugh, then, you and I, 
Laugh, and see our troubles fly! 
Fear, and worry, sadness, doubt— 
These are things to laugh about. 
We had lost them on the way 
Had we laughed but yesterday! 


Laugh! For laughter is a cure 
That is certain, safe and sure; 
It will help us all to find 
Sunny spaces in the mind, 

It will light a joyful spark 

In the very deepest dark. 


Laugh! Lift up your drawn-down lips 
As though listening to quips 
Mirth-provoking, heaven-sent 

From the land of merriment. 

When your soul begins to wilt 

Laugh, and songs you soon will lilt. 
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Laugh! Look back through all the years, 
See the foolish, baseless fears 

Whereat we have bowed us down 
Wearing sighing face and frown. 

Laugh, and we shall quickly see 

Half our troubles cannot be. 


Let us laugh, then; tuned to glee 
What a life our life shall be! 
Laughter, bubbling from within 

Is the heart’s own medicine— 

Life is better far by half 

When we have but learned to laugh. 
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I Miss You 


A word that you said—now forgotten by you— 

Comes back to me often, as such things will do; 

It brings up a picture of friendship and cheer, 

The magic of memory makes you seem near. 
I miss you. 


I visit a place where we once were—we twain— 
And back come a hundred fair memories again, 
The smile on your lips and the laugh in your eyes, 
And suddenly then comes a cloud to the skies— 

I miss you. 


Some one sings a song, and the melody floats 
Serenely along with no fault to its notes 
Till I think of the day that we heard it—Oh, when 
Will a song sound as fair as it did to me thene 

I miss you. 


An hour of dim silence, the end of the day, 
When into one’s mind countless fancies will stray, 
An hour when we rest in the small inglenook— 
I read not a word on the page of my book. 
I miss you. 
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And so I would send you, wherever you are, 

This message to reach you by near or by far: 

Though yesterday lingers in memory fine, 

I long for the days that were yours and were mine— 
I miss you. 
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When I Am Laid Below the Hill 


When I am laid below the hill 

I pray you, friend, that you shall not 
Increase my virtues, if you will, 

Nor let my faults be all forgot; 
But think of me as with you yet, 

The good and bad there is of me— 
For truly I shall not forget 

In whatsoever place I be. 


Nor tears, nor sighs, that I am dead; 
But rather that you sing and smile 
And tell some favored jest, instead, 
As though I heard you all the while— 
For I shall hear you, and shall see, 
And know if you be blithe or sad, 
For I shall keep and hold with me 
The golden moments we have had. 


But you will miss me? Aye, forsooth, 
The very thing I’d have you do, 
For in that stranger land, in truth, 
I also shall be missing you. 
Yet life is such a goodly thing, 
Blent of the bitter and the sweet, 
That I would rather we should cling 
To all the gladness we may meet. 
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When I am laid below the hill, 

Go back as though I walked with you, 
And sing our brave old ballads still, 

And laugh as we are wont to do. 
Across the little gap that bars 

I shall take this fair memory— 
And you on this side of the stars 

Will then still be the friend of me. 
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When Life Reflects Itself 


I'd ruther see the childern play than almost anything— 

Jest set an’ watch ’em run an’ romp an’ scamper ’round 
an’ swing. 

They ain’t like old folks when they play, they neither 
start nor end, 

But jest take all the fun there is that life has got to 
send. 

Av when I set an’ watch ’em play it seems to me that I 

Can see myself a-playin’ in the sunny days gone by. 


I'd ruther hear the childern sing than any other tune— 

Jest hear their heart-made music ripple through the 
afternoon 

From over there beyond the hill, for little girls an’ 
boys 

Can make a song that’s sweetened with the best of all 
their joys. 

An’ when I set an’ nod my head, or tap time on the 
floor, 

I hear myself a-singin’ in the days that are no more. 
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I’d ruther hear the childern laugh than any folks that’s 
grown— 

The laughter of the childern has a magic of its own; 

It holds the golden happiness that isn’t tarnished yet 

By streakin’s of unkindness or by blottin’s of regret. 

An’ when I chuckle while they laugh I feel as plain 
as day 

The laughter that I used to own when I could sing an’ 


play. 


They rise up from the long ago—the laugh an’ song 
an’ game, 

So perfec’ an’ so gladdenin’ they seem to be th’ same. 

An’ when I see the childern’s smiles, an’ tossin’ golden 
hair, 

I doze an’ dream of how it was when I was ’way back 
there 

An’ didn’t know how good it was, how wonderful, an’ 
fine 

To be a child an’ have a world whose every joy was 
mine! 
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The Three 


Three there were that met one day 

On the long and dusty way 

Where the sons of men must fare 
From the Here unto the There, 

On the path of fall and climb— 
These three, Love and Death and Time. 


"i, sata. Lime, “am alf=in:all; 
If they rise or if they fall 

Must depend upon my mood; 
Company or solitude, 

Plenty or grim poverty 

Rests upon their faith with me.” 


“Nay,” said Death, “ ’tis I that tell 
Whether life be ill or well; 

You but set the final bound 

Of the lost and of the found. 
Master I of one and all; 

They but wait until I call.” 
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Three there were, but two that spake— 
Time and Death each claimed to make 
Whatsoever joy or strife 

There might be in each one’s life. 

Each declared he was the end 

Toward which all pathways wend. 


Then spake Love, and said: “Ah, no! 
Ye but mark men as they go. 

It is I that bless, and give 

All the strength that makes them live. 
I shall be alive,” he said, 

“After Time and Death are dead.” 
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The Angel 


Carve me an angel, sculptor, and let your stone be 


white, 

So white that it will shimmer, reflecting back the 
light; 

Give it a semblance, sculptor, a form and shape like 
this: 


A lassie wee and drowsy, who gives a good night kiss, 

Too weary from all her playing to open her lips to 
speak— 

And carve the chubby fingers that touch her mother’s 
cheek; 

Ah, and she needs no halo—simply a wayward curl; 

That is an angel, sculptor—somebody’s little girl. 


What for an angel, sculptor? Get you your marble 


fine, 

Carve it with patient purpose, coax it to curve and 
line; 

Drape it with flowing garments, give it the simple 
charms, 


Carve us a mother holding her baby in her arms, 

Wonderful, tender, hopeful, sweet she must be and 
wise, 

And with the light of heaven glimmering in her eyes. 

That is an angel, sculptor—see that you carve it sure, 

Showing the love that surges out from a soul all pure. 
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Carve me an angel, sculptor. Carve us a woman, old, 

And grave in all the wrinkles her withered cheeks 
must hold— 

Wrinkles that tell of sorrow, lines that the laughs 
have left, 

Give her the knotted fingers no longer quick and deft; 

Bend her with stress of toiling, bow her with weight 
of years, 

Show us the golden beauty wrought of her smiles and 
tears; 

Tell in the stone the story, how she is wan and worn 

Through all her self-denial for the ones that she has 
borne. 

That is an angel, sculptor. Grave it, and carve it so, 

And all the world will see it—see it, and bow, and 
know. 
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The Secret of the Boy Days 


They laugh at us—the orchards where blossoms drift 
as snow 

On breezes that are scented the same as long ago. 

They laugh at us and taunt us because we fain would 
find 

The lilting of the laughter of the days we left behind. 

But O, they have and hold it, they know the ancient 
spell, 

The secret of the boy days—and they will never tell. 


We, only, feel the power of Time’s relentless touch, 

That scars our cheeks with wrinkles and bows us over- 
much. 

The orchards blaze with blossoms that coax the chuck- 
ling bees, 

Eternal youth is blooming again upon the trees, 

And we—we cannot find it now we have journed on, 

The secret of the boy days forevermore is gone. 


The meadow’s magic carpet once more has been un- 
rolled 

With broidering of daisies and dandelions’ gold; 

The brook leaps high with laughter, its bubbles break 
in spray 
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That glints against the sunshine in jeweled flash and 
play; 

And trees and brook and meadow are as they used to 
be— 


The secret of the boy days is gone from you and me. 


In vain we search the pathways that wind across the 
hill; 

In vain we seek the hollows that lie serene and still; 

They are forever joyous, they are forever young, 

They know the sweetest music that ever yet was sung; 

They lure us and they mock us in echoes lightly tossed— 

The secret of the boy days we have forever lost! 
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“That Shall Abide” 


Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no better 
thing under the sun than to eat and to drink and to be merry; 
for that shall abide with him of his labor the days of his life, 
which God giveth him under the sun.—Ecclesiastes 8:15. 


Come, talk no more of troubles! 
In silence let them end; 

In speech each bother doubles, 
Neglected, it will mend. 

Forget the days depressing, 
There have been sunny skies 

That brought to us the blessing 
Of laughing lips and eyes. 


We hug our griefs too tightly, 
We count them over-much, 
When hourly, daily, nightly, 
Joy lingers for our touch. 
We are too prone to borrow, 
We are too prone to lend 
The sorrow of to-morrow, 
What gladness it may send! 


We seek too much for sadness, 
We dream too much of gloom, 

Our hearts bar out the gladness 
That begs of us for room. 
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In fearing and in fretting 

We waste the precious whiles, 
Forsaking and forgetting 

The treasure trove of smiles. 


The snow laughs in its falling, 
The rain laughs with the grass, 
The breezes all are calling 
A joy-song as they pass; 
When wintry days are over 
The rose laughs into bloom, 
The chuckle of the clover 
Comes drenched with its perfume. 


Have done with mete and measure 
That tell of saddened whiles; 

Count up our richest treasure— 
The lasting gold of smiles! 

Let us link hands with laughter, 
Grief loiters over-long; 

We shall find our hereafter 
Built up of smile and song. 
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The Hiccougher 


Eh-huck! 
This doggoned thing took holt 
O’ me th’ forepart o’ th’ day. 
D’jever swaller down a bolt? 
Eh-huck! 
Well, I feel that-a-way! 
Jes’ feel as if I had a stone 
Er stove-lid in my innards, like. 
I wish ’t th’ thing ’u’d lemme ’lone— 
Eh-huck! 
No tellin’ when ’t’ll strike. 


Tried cures for it? 
Eh-huck! 
Why, man, 
Ef they’s a single thing to do, 
Er any projick, trick er plan 
That anybody ever knew— 
Eh-huck! 
I’ve tried ’em all until 
I’m ready to shut up th’ shop. 
What? Fight it with my force o’ will? 
Eh-huck! 
Th’ mind can’t make it stop! 
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I’ve lapped up salt— 
Eh-huck! 
—till I 

Feel like th’ seashore! An’ my throat 
Is pickled-like, an’ jest as dry! 

Eh-huck! 

Salt ain’t no antidote. 

Yes, I’ve sipped water, too—nine sips! 

I’ve sipped ’em nine times over. Tuk 
A drink o’ pep’mint, shet my lips 

An’ helt my breath, too, while— 

Eh-huck! 


Huhre Helt my finger-tips real near 
Without a-touchin’ em? Oh, yes, 
An’ putt some ice behint my ear, 
I’ve tried a thousand things, I guess, 
But none of ’em is any good— 
Well, now, I surely call that luck! 
I’m over it! Lemme touch wood! 
It’s gone completely! Wait! 
Eh-huck! 
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Afterward 


Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? or hast thou 
seen the doors of the shadow of death?—Job 38:17. 


Just to lie down and rest; 
To fold the hands? 

To toil no more; nor quest 
Through alien lands? 

To strive no more; nor gaze 
At Hope’s far gleam? 

To know no clashing days, 
Nor even dream? 


Can it be soP That we 
Shall drone and drift 

Down some eternal sea, 
Shall never lift 

Horizons new and strange? 
Shall find no dawn 

Whose constant sense of change 
Shall lure us on? 


No profit of the years 
In toiling spent; 

No foolish faiths, nor fears— 
But dull content? 
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No place with them that build? 
No task to dor 

Our hearts forever stilled; 
No plannings new? 


Or, haply, does the night 
That blurs and bars, 

Hide all the paths of light 
That thread the stars, 

Conceal from our poor eyes 
The worlds that wait, 

Till we come pilgrimwise 
With souls elate? 


Just to lie down and rest— 
And that is all? 

Or, better still, and best, 
To hear a call 

Which none but souls set free 
May understand: 

“The greatest tasks that be 
Await thy hand!” 
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With No Moral 


Young fellow, I want to hold speech with you— 
But never a word of the things you do, 

And never a word of the ways you walk, 
Nor the hours you keep, nor the way you talk, 
For I know that a man is called undergrown 
If his wild, wild oats are as yet unsown. 

But I wondered if somewhere, away from here, 
Somebody—a woman—lI know it’s queer; 

I wondered if she doesn’t bend and sigh 

O’er a picture of you in the days gone by. 


O, certainly not! I’ve no mind to preach, 

And no creed to give, and no rules to teach. 

I was thinking, that’s all, as I watched your face, 
And I thought that somehow I could faintly trace 
The path where the dimples played hide and seek 
When you were a toddler—there, in your cheek. 
And I wondered, that’s all, as a man will do, 
Who cherished the picture she kept of you. 
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You'll pardon me, surely? It’s not for me 

To hinder your pleasures. A man is free 

To come and to go as he likes; and, yes, 

To act as he pleases. That’s right, I guess. 

It’s simply a fancy, because you are 

A stranger to me. And I wouldn’t mar 

A moment of yours. But, whose fingers hold 
The picture they took when your locks were gold? 


When you were a toddler! Your picture, then, 
Before you set foot on the path of men. 

I simply was wondering who would—well, 

Who treasures your picture, and loves to tell 

The tales of your wonderful boyhood years? 

And maybe she kisses it, while her tears 

Come clouding the sunlight that’s in her smiles 

At thinking of all of the baby whiles. 

And the measuring mark that she made on the wall— 
But then, it is not my concern, at all. 
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It Is Always Dawn 


It is always dawn 

While the days rolls on, 

Night is changing ever to a sky of silver gleams; 

Somewhere it is morn, 

Newer hopes are born, 

Wondrous deeds are making from the impulse of our 
dreams. 


Though the night may hold 

Us in starry fold, 

Or the world about us all be hidden in the gloom, 
It is dawn somewhere, 

With the eager air 

Marvelously tremulous with wonderful perfume. 


Out and high and far 

Glows the morning star 

Marking out the path of day around the sleepy world; 

Twilight glows may fade 

Into dusky shade, 

Yet somewhere the banners of the daylight are un- 
furled. 
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All the birds and bees 

Waken with the breeze 

That comes racing with the glints that flame across 
the blue; 

And the meadows smile 

In that morning-while 

When above them drifts the clinging scent of honey- 
dew. 


Naught to you or me 

What the hour may be, 

When we know the morning glow is never wholly gone, 

That though slow and dark 

Be the hours we mark 

There is light and laughter yet and somewhere it is 
dawn. 
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Laugh, Little Fellow 


Laugh, little fellow, laugh and sing 
And just be glad for everything! 

Be glad for morning and for night, 
For sun and stars that laugh with light, 
For trees that chuckle in the breeze, 
For singing birds and humming bees— 
Be one with them, and laugh along 
And weave their gladness in your song. 


Let nothing but the twinkle-tears 

Come to your eyes these happy years, 
When you are free of task and toil 

And all the frets that come to spoil 

The hours of folk whose feet have paced 
The road along which all must haste— 
Laugh, little fellow, for it drives 

The shadows out of other lives. 


Go romping care-free as you will 
Across the meadow, up the hill, 

And shout your message far away 

For all the world to join your play. 
This is the time for laughter; now, 
When Time has not set on your brow 
The finger-prints that come with care 
And leave abiding wrinkles there. 
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Laugh, little fellow, laugh and sing 
And coax the joy from everything; 
Take gladness at its fullest worth 

And make each hour an hour of mirth. 
So that when on the downward slope 
Of life the radiant sky of hope 

Will bend above you all the way 
And make you happy, as to-day. 
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Child Visions 


What do little children see 
When their eyes look far away 
And their fancies seem to be 
In some long lost yesterday? 


Ah, their eyes, all crystal-clear, 
Look into the vast beyond 
With the rapt gaze of a seer 
Finding days that long have dawned. 


What do little children see 
When a-sudden in their play 

They forget the things that be 
And gaze far and far away? 


What do little children know 

That they dream and look out thus? 
What road do their fancies go 

That is closed and barred to us? 


Do they see the pleasant trees 
In some other, hidden land, 

Hear the songs of birds and bees— 
Songs they, only, understand? 
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What do little children know? 

Do their younger souls divine 
Where lies all the golden glow 

That one day was yours and mine? 


What do little children find 
When they subtly draw apart 

On the path the older mind 
May not trace, with all its art? 


Dimpled hand on dimpled cheek, 
Eyes in wondrous vision wide— 

Do the little souls then seek 
Places that our long years hide? 


What do little children find 

When their eyes look far and far? 
Who of us has yet divined 

Where the thoughts of children are? 
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The Prairie Woman 


One hand upheld to shield her eyes, 
She gazes far into the west, 
Where rosily the daylight dies 
And singing breezes croon of rest. 
The stillness of the prairie lands 
Creeps in across the endless miles, 
And statue-like the woman stands 
And dreams, perchance, of other whiles. 


The plains, as level as a sea, 
With wind-blown billows dip and rise; 

No wide outspreading, friendly tree 
Shows anywhere beneath the skies. 

No good broad highway skirts the yard, 
No neighbor is within her call; 

Her fortune some would tell as hard, 
Yet she—she minds it not at all. 


What dreams come to her of the days 
When she moved in a world of life, 

Of fashions, shops and teas and plays 
And petty joy and petty strife? 

No dreams that are not overborne 
By this vast vision that is hers, 

Of prairie land that night and morn 
With newer being breathes and stirs. 
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O, Prairie Woman! Brave and lone, 
You are the boldest pioneer. 
God send you come into your own 
And reap rewards of peace and cheer. 
One hand upheld to shield her eyes, 
She gazes far into the west, 
Where rosily the daylight dies 
And singing breezes croon of rest. 
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Nebborly Sympathy 


O’ course we’re sorry fer him, sence we hear he’s lost a 
heap; 

They say that he’s so worried he can hardly eat or sleep. 

He made his money honest, fur as anybody knows, 

An’ never put on style ner got to wearin’ fancy clo’es; 

It never made no differ’ with his ways; he wuz polite. 

O’ course it’s reel unfort’nit—but, by jings, it served 
him right! 


W’y, fifteen year this summer he wuz poor as you er 
me! 

Th’ butcher sold him liver, but he sold it C. O. D. 

An’ then he struck it lucky—though o’ course I don’t 
deny 

He hustled like a beaver, an’ he never would say die. 

He couldn’t count his money, just from workin’ day 
an’ night. 

They say he grins an’ bears it—but, by jings, it served 
him right! 


He never bought no auto to go ridin’ through th’ street; 

He didn’t build a mansion—kept his old place lookin’ 
neat. 

W’y, it was aggervatin’ when he showed us every day 

That havin’ all his money didn’t change him any way. 
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Some of us ‘lowed ’twuz puttin’ on! But mebbe that 


was spite. 

They say he’s dropped a bagful—an’, by jings, it served 
him right! 

I’ve knowed him sence a younker—me an’ him is of an 
age, 

He hed too much ambition, run on fur too broad a 
gauge. 

Seemed like he could see chances that us others would 
pass by— 

“He'll git his throw-down sometime, sure as shootin’,” 
I-sez-I. 


Th’ fellers say his chewin’ wasn’t ekal to his bite, 
An’ ’course we’re sorry fer him—but, by jings, it served 
him right! 


Some sez it is a jedgment, sent to stop his sinful pride; 

Th’ Lord will teach a lesson, if He takes it from your 
hide! 

Well, no, we ain’t jest told him that we sympathize an’ 
all— 

It’s best to let em re’lize how an’ why they’ve hed a fall. 

Ef he’d be tot’ly busted it might give him he’pful light, 

We’re mighty sorry for him—but, by jings, it served 
him right! 
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When Willie Johnson Swore 


Now Willie Johnson, he lives ’cross 
Th’ alley fum our house, he does; 
An’ he ’ist claims ’at he’s th’ boss 
An’ baddest boy ’at ever wuz! 
One day he clumb up on our fence 
W’en me an’ Authur Brown is there, 
An’ say: “You bet, if I commence 
I’d show you fellows how to swear!” 


Nen Authur double-dared him to, 

An’ say: “You go ahead, ’cause we’re 
A sittin’ wite here close to you 

An’ if you swear, w’y, we can hear.” 
But Willie Johnson say: “I would! 

I’d swear wite here, this minute, ’cep’ 
I p’omised maw ’at I’d be good, 

An’ she’s wite out on our back step.” 


Nen Authur Brown say: ‘“Fraidycat!” 
An’ Willie Johnson say: “You see! 
You fellows jump down where I’m at 
An’ keep wite still, an’ follow me.” 
So we jump down, an’ Willie starts 
Wite down th’ alley, clean to where 
Old Mister Perkins keeps his carts 
An’ empty wagons standin’ there. 
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Nen Authur say to go ahead 
An’ Willie say: “I will, you bet!” 
An’ nen his face gets kind o’ red 
An’ he say he ain’t ready yet. 
So Authur calls him cow’rdycaff! 
An’ Willie look all ’round th’ barn, 
An’ nen he choke an’ nen he laff, 
An’ nen—yes, sir—he ’ist say—“Darn!’” 


Nen Willie Johnson get as white 
As he can get, an’ turn an’ run. 
An’ Arthur Brown don’t treat me wite; 
He say: “You coaxed him! You’re th’ one!” 
Nen I run home, an’ I cry, too, 
Till my maw gets me to con-fess. 
She turn her face, ’at’s what she do, 
’Cause she is cryin’, too, I guess! 
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The Call of the Road 


“Follow me, and follow me!” the little road is calling; 

“YT will take you where the snow of apple bloom is 
falling. 

I will lead you to the fields—the greenest and the clean- 
est-— 

Where the bending sky above is bluest and serenest; 

Out of all the city dust and all the jangling riot, 

Into God’s own wonder-place of beauty and of quiet. 


“Follow me and follow me between the flowered 


hedges, 

See the ferns that touch with lace the mossy cliffs and 
ledges; 

Hear the brook that sings and sings to melodies of 
laughter, 

Catch the message of the breeze—of days that shall 
come after; 

Ho, I'll lure your feet afar from all your fears and 
frettings 

Till your soul is steeped in peace that comes of fair 
forgettings. 
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“Violets are dancing now, the dogwood trees are 
whitened 

With a wealth of blossoms till the distant wood is 
brightened. 

Can’t you hear the call of me, made up of love and 
pity? 

What have you with brick and stone and iron of the 
city? 

Come and see the marvel-sweep of rolling hill and 
hollow, 

Come and brother with the world— 

Follow me, and follow!” 
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The Rain Song 


O, the murmuring drip of the rain from the eaves 
And the melody sweet that the murmuring weaves! 
"Tis a memory-melody born of the heart 

In the simplest of strains, of the commonest art, 
Yet the drip and the drop of the rain in the night 
Times a lyrical linking of laughter and light. 


In the drowsiest, dreamiest, dimmest refrain 

Comes the song of the summer, of meadow and lane, 
Of the bees in the clover, and roses in bloom, 

And of breezes that wafted a wondrous perfume; 
For the musical drip of the rain murmurs on 

In a song of the days that are vanished and gone. 


It is sleepily-soft and is solemnly-sweet 

As the measures all mellowly rise and repeat, 

And in memory now I have journeyed afar 

Down the paths of the past where our treasuries are; 
And with boy heart a-thrill I lie hushed in the dusk 
While the air brings a tang of the mint and the musk. 
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And the shadows that sway in their dance on the wall 
Keep the time of the tune of the drops as they fall, 
Keep the time of the song as of old they would keep 
With the drip of the rain as it lulled me to sleep; 
And the hush of the night is the silence of old 

That had all of the world in its velvety hold. 


O, the magic there is in the memories blest 

With the ripple of rain as it sings you to rest! 

How the worries and weariness falter and cease 
"Neath the balsam and balm of the infinite peace 

Of the song that is sung by the whispering leaves 

And the murmuring drip of the rain from the eaves! 
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A Drum Song of To-Day 


I hear it roll up from the valley, I hear it surge down 
from the hill, 

With rhythmical, echoing rally the drum-song is thrall- 
ing me still. 

It comes with a throbbing and thrumming, a mellow 
insistent refrain 

As low as the languorous humming of bees in the 
clover-edged lane: 


“Remember! Remember! Remember! They sleep 
on the hillsides afar; 

Their camp fires have left not an ember and yet you 
know well where they are. 

I called them one morn with my beating, they leaped at 
my vibrant behest— 

With dull, muffled measures repeating, I bade them 
lie down in their rest. 


“You heap up the mounds where they slumber with 
roses and lilies and rue; 

Their battles and marches you number, and tributes 
of love you renew. 

Aye, this for the ones that are sleeping is all that a 
nation may give— 

And what of the faith you are keeping with such of the 
soldiers as liver 
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“The dead—you have hallowed their ashes; each tomb 
you have named as a shrine, 

Above which the old banner flashes its hues through 
the shade and the shine. 

God bless them, and keep them, and rest them, and 
hold them in memory yet! 

The living ones—Ah, do you test them by seeming at 
times to forget?” 


I hear it roll out through the morning; I hear it surge 
on through the day, 

Sonorous as though ’twere a warning to us in our work 
and our play: 

“Aye, tears for the ones that are sleeping are all that a 
nation may give— 

And what of the faith you are keeping with such of 
the soldiers as liver” 
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The Grown-Up Flowers 


Now we see the grown-up flowers, 
Born of sun and shade and showers, 
Lifting up each regal head, 
Yellow gold and flaming red, 
Jewel blue and snowy white, 
Tinted for a world’s delight. 


Colorings that romp and riot 
Through the calm September quiet; 
And the wax-green of the leaves 
Where the vines climb to the eaves, 
While the meadows in the dawns 
Are as century-old bronze. 


Vagrant scents come idly drifting 
On the breeze forever shifting, 
But the flowers, sturdy, bold, 
Stand like people growing old, 
Confident of work well done 

In the summer’s rain and sun. 
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Not the fragile blossoms shaken 

In the wind when they awaken 

At the calling of the spring, 

But the big, broad blooms that bring 
Fancies of serenest strength 

Through the autumn’s lazy length. 


All the fields and woods are bowers 
Of the gallant grown-up flowers, 
Glimmering across the haze 

Of the fairy-haunted days, 
Swinging incense in the rites 

Of the magic of the nights. 
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Old Mis’ Rain 


Old Mis’ Rain she come along a-creepin’ an’ a-creepin’, 

Hid behind the hill an’ kept a-peepin’, an’ a peepin’— 

Wind commenced to sing an’ set the flowers all to 
reelin’, 

Like as if they’s jiggin’ it, a-toein’ an’ a-heelin’; 

Then like when you tap upon a tambo with your 

knuckles 

Old Mis’ Rain began to dance, a-steppin’ to her 

chuckles. 


Comin’ down the hill she stopped an’ nodded to a 
daisy, 

Kind o’ sort 0’ loafin’ like she’s feelin’ awful lazy, 

Laughin’ at the meadow larks that hurried under cover, 

Smilin’ with the sunshine that was miles an’ miles 
above ’er. 

Then when Mister Thunder drummed: “T’ll show you 
who’s your master!” 

Old Mis’ Rain she tucked her skirts an’ got to dancin’ 
faster. 
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Out across the level fields a-gleamin’ an’ a-glancin’, 
Here an’ there an’ everywhere a-hurryin’ an’ prancin’, 
Double shuffle, jig an’ break, an’ laughin’ as she stepped 


it, 

Mister Thunder beatin’ time an’ cheerin’ while she 
kept it. 

Now she tripped the lady’s chain an’ sashayed down 
the middle, 

Wind a-croonin’ through the trees as if it played a 
fiddle. 


Old Mis’ Rain she danced her way to where the sun 
was settin’, 

Not a step an’ not a bow an’ not a whirl forgettin’, 

Then she turned an’ looked at us, a-dimplin’ an’ 
a-blushin’-— 

Mister Thunder an’ his drum a-growlin’ while they’s 
hushin’— 

Old Mis’ Rain she called to us: “My blushes give you 
warnin’— 

Like as not I'll come again to dance to-morrow 


mornin’.” 
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“As a Fool Dieth” 


Thy hands were not bound, nor thy feet put into fetters.— 
The Second Book of Samuel, 3:33. 

Do you remember the day you died? 

Do not look at me wondering-eyed, 

But answer truly and answer fair— 

How and when was your soul stripped bare? 

Pride, or cunning, or greed, or pelf— 

Which of these was it slew your self? 


Truly, you walk as you used to walk, 
Laugh, and listen, and smile, and talk, 
Sell and barter—but do you live? 

Who knows harm he cannot forgive? 

Who knows all that you fain would hide— 
All that happened the day you died? 


What was the thing that can ever keep 
From your eyelids the balm of sleep? 
What the weakness that gave release 

To dull guilt-whispers that will not cease? 
What left longings in dark for light, 
What left prayings in day for night? 
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Do you remember the day you died? 
What far place—? Ah, the world is wide. 
Yet the pulses of thought are swift 

And the curtains that bar will lift 

Till the long hidden truth they show. 
None may see it; but you—you know! 
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Just Sunshine 


Who knows what sunshine is worth? 
After days of cloud and rain 

What a sweep of blossom-mirth 
Ripples over hill and plain 

As the sunshine bathes the world 
With its silver and its gold 

Till the buds have all unfurled 
The gay banners that they hold. 


Just the sunshine! Man, it’s fine 
To wake up and feel its glow, 
And to see each shrub and vine 
Lift itself and start to grow, 
And to hear the bird songs ring 
Far across the miles of day, 
And to know that everything 
Wakes in the same happy way. 


As the sunshine in the air 

Tingles to each bough and bud, 
So it fills us everywhere, 

Spurs anew our racing blood, 
Sets the heart to beating with 

The old lilting vernal song, 
Brings to life each dreaming myth 

That has been forgotten long. 
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‘Ho, the sunshine! It is good. 
Free and fair for you and me, 
Making fairy-green the wood, 
Dripping soft hues on the sea, 
Setting jewels in the spray 
Of the brook that purls and sings, 
Sifting gladness through the day 
On all grateful men and things. 


And the blessing of it is 
None can buy it, nor can sell. 
Tis a goodly gift of His 
Who has made the world so well. 
Ho, the fortune flung at dawn 
To the joy of all the earth! 
From eternal treasures drawn— 
Who knows what sunshine is worth? 
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A Little Sermon 


What this troubled old world needs 
Is less of quibbling over creeds, 
Fewer words and better deeds. 


Less of “Thus and so shall you 
Think and act, and say and do.” 
More of “How may I be true?” 


Less of wrangling over text; 
Less of creed and code perplexed; 
More of charity unvexed; 


Less of shouting: “I alone 
Have the right to hurl the stone.” 
More of heart that will condone. 


Less of ruling: “Hear! You must 
Hold this tenet, wrong or just.” 
More of patient, helpful trust. 


Less of microscopic scan 


Of the faults of fellowman. 
More of brave, uplifting plan. 
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Less of dogmas, less pretense. 
More belief that Providence 
Will sanctify our common sense. 


More of chords of kindness blent 
O’er the discords of dissent. 
Then will come the great content. 


“Just to be good, and to do good.” 


Simple, plain, for him who would, 
A creed that may be understood. 
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The Changing Days 


Come the opalescent days when the world is jewel- 
tinted 

With the gleamings through the haze where the sum- 
mer fires have glinted, 

When the faintest flash of gold tips the leaves and rims 
their edges 

And bronze colorings enfold all the meadowlands and 
hedges— 


When the woodbine drips as wine from a golden 
chalice spilling, 

And a flavor fair and fine the autumnal air is filling, 

And the maples dance with flame that is bright yet 
unconsuming, 

While a scent that none can name all the breezes is 
perfuming— 


When the oak leaves burn with red, and the forest hues 
commingle 

In mosaics overhead, and there is a tang and tingle 

In the very air you breathe, till it fills your blood with 
laughter, 

And the grape-leaves idly wreathe chaplets for the days 
hereafter— 
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When the sky at night is fair with a wondrous jewel- 
shimmer 

That the stars are dripping there till the dawn has 
made them dimmer, 

And the purple gray of morn shows the frosty fields all 
hoary 

And the drowsy shocks of corn tremble to a tint of 


glory— 


Come the opalescent days—all the world about is 
changing— 

Even while we stand and gaze, tints through all their 
hues are ranging, 

And the wonder of the wood and the gleaming of the 
grasses 

Tell us that the world is good, tell us that the summer 
passes. 
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The Coaxin’ River 


I knows dey is wuk foh me ter do, 

But I dess so drowsy thoo en thoo 

Dat hit seem ter me dat hit dess ain’t right 
Foh er man ter wuk fum mawn twell night. 
En I needs de coin, ca’se mah clo’es is ol’ 
En mah pockets ain’t got er thing ter hol’, 
But I wish dis wuk would dess lemme be 
When de rivah hit keep a-coaxin’ me. 


O, de riveh keep on a-coaxin’ me, 
A-coaxin’, a-coaxin’, a-coaxin’ me— 

En hit sing: ‘““Down hyuh by de willer tree 
Is de place whah er man had oughter be!” 


De riveh hit hums de whole day long 

Dess like es if hit ’ud sing er song, 

En hit seem ter chuckle: “‘O, doan’ yo’ wish 
Yo’ could drap yo’ wuk en could come en fisher” 
Ef I tell de boss dat I dess cain’ wuk 

He'll cuss, en "low dat I want ter shuk. 

But, whut’ll I do? Now, I want ter know, 
When de riveh keep on a-coaxin’ so? 
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O, de riveh keep on a-coaxin’ so, 

A-coaxin’, a-coaxin’, a-coaxin’ so— 

En hit whispeh: “Man, dey is boun’ ter bite 
En ef yo’ doan’ fish, yo’ doan’ treat ’em right!” 


I dess doan’ b’long in dis br’ilin’ sun. 

Dey ain’ no use—I is nach’ly done! 

When de riveh coax, I can hahdly wait 
Twell I git er can en go dig some bait. 

So I’s gwine ter look foh my hook en line 
En dat ‘liable two-bit pole er mine, 

En [’ll sit en nod wid de floatin’ bob— 
Ca’se de riveh coax twell I lose mah job! 


O, de riveh hit keep a-coaxin’ me, 
A-coaxin,’ a-coaxin,’ a-coaxin’ me— 

En hit laughin’ now like hits sides done split; 
“Um-huh! I knowed I could fetch yo’ yit!” 
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Paul Dresser 


All men give something to the world— 
Some portion of their store of gold; 
Some rear great piles with marble pearled, 
And some give what all hearts may hold. 
He, of his youth, and of his dreams, 
Of memories lingering ever-long, 
Of dawns and dusks and fairy gleams— 
He gave a song. 


He gave a song. The march of Time 
Brings neither moldering nor rust; 
The smiles and sighs he wove in rhyme 

Will live, though ages drift their dust 
Above forgotten shafts and halls 
Where only empty echoes throng; 
He built the most enduring walls— 
He gave a song. 


The simple gold of every day 
He wrought into his melody, 
The drifting perfume of the hay, 
The vagrant note of bird and bee, 
The moon’s deep silence in the blue, 
The ties that bind us, ever strong, 
To all the wonder-days we knew, 
Are in his song. 
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God send him songs where e’er he is, 
God send him dreams where e’er he sleeps— 
Such songs as in that heart of his 
Could echo all that memory keeps. 
We bring a stone to mark his grave, 
But know he lives, and shall live long 
Where blossom-spangled meadows wave 
Whispering his song. 
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The Dying of Wils Horman 


Wils Horman can’t stand any work 
Because his heart is nervous; 
He couldn’t even be a clerk, 
He can’t set through church service. 
He started fifteen year ago 
An’ sence then he’s been sighin’ 
Because nobody seems to know 
How near he is to dyin’. 


Doc Milford had his case at first, 
An’ then Wils tried Doc Thomas— 
(He told us folks he feared th’ worst 
But couldn’t make no promise.) 
Well, Wils fired Thomas, then tried thought 
An’ other kinds o’ healin’, 
But seemed like best results he got 
Was talkin’ of his feelin’s! 


He’ll meet you, comin’ down th’ street— 
Just barely makin’ headway, 

With saggin’ mouth an’ shufflin’ feet 
An’ lookin’ in a dead way. 

“Bad spell this mornin’,” he will say, 
“My heart had to begin it. 

If I should lift my arm this way 
I’d drop down dead this minute!” 
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Yes, sir! An’ you'll believe him, too— 
Pore Wils!—he likes your pity. 

He wonders how much good ’tw’d do 
If he’d go to th’ city 

An’ try another specialist 
To see if he could cure him. 

He grinds his symptoms in a grist 
For all that will endure him. 


He manages to eat his meals— 
But they must be brought to him 
An’ all th’ time tells how he feels 
With torture shootin’ through him. 
One doctor listened to his tale 
Then said: “I’m glad to find you! 
But medicine is sure to fail— 
It’s centuries behind you!” 


There stands Wils now! Across th’ street— 
That’s him—can hardly stand up. 

He’s able just to move his feet— 
Look now—he’s got his hand up. 

That’s it! Now, see him catch his breath— 
You almost hear him sighin’. 

Well, Wils can’t be afraid of death, 
He’s got so used to dyin’. 
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April 


O, the wonder of it! Is the winter swept away? 

Blown before the balsam breath from out the south 
to-day? 

Jewel-like, a bluebird gleams in circles far and high 

Under all the wonder of the sapphire shining sky; 

Down and down and down to us the lilting bird notes 
fall— 

O, the wonder of it when we hear the April call! 


In a magic moment comes the waking of the brook, 

And it runs to rouse the roots in meadow land and nook, 

Lingers laughingly awhile amid the tangled vine 

That has loosed its hold upon the boughs it used to 
twine; 

Hurries on and flurries on, and echoes all along 

All the mystic measures of the murmured April song. 


Earth and sky have heard it; it has swept across the 
night, 

Touching all the little stars with new and gladder 
light, 

Softening the depths of space until in them appear 

All the subtle glories of the morning of the year; 

Dead and dull and dark before, and dismal overmuch, 

Now the sky of night is answering to April’s touch. 
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Ho, the marvel of it! April’s feet upon the hills 
Find the olden pathway to the valleys and the rills; 
Now the sunshine shimmers in the distance of the day 
And the wintry veil of mist is rent and blown away. 
Morning songs are singing in the happy hearts of all— 
Ho, the music of it when we hear the April call! 
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Goin’ On 


I kept a goin’ on to five, then goin’ on to six; 

I’m still a goin’ on to that. I don’t see how they fix 
Th’ goin’ part so that as soon as one birthday is past 
You’re goin’ on th’ next one an’ not goin’ from th’ last. 


My little brother—he’s just two an’ goin’ on to three, 

An’ soon as his birthday is here, why, right away he’ll 
be 

A goin’ on to four, an’ then, as sure as I’m alive 

He’ll be like I was when I was just goin’ on to five. 


My grandpa he is eighty-two, an’ las’ night he tell me 
That anybody’d know he’s goin’ on to eighty-three. 
An’ when I ast him why they don’t go from once in a 
while 
He say: “Jest listen at th’ boy!” an’ nod his head an’ 
smile. 


Why are you always goin’ on up to some other year? 

O’ course you are, but then to me it seems most awful 
queer, 

An’ none of ’em can answer when [I ast: ‘How does it 
come 

A body’s always goin’ on an’ never goin’ from?” 
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“Mah Mef’dis’ Foot” 


I done got ’ligion las’ Sunday night, 

En I’s livin’ true en I’s livin’ right; 

En I doan’ no mo’ give a passin’ glance 

Ter a deck o’ cyahds or a ragtime dance; 

En I go no mo’ ter de wicked shows 

’Ca’se dey temp’ de weak, ez a pusson knows. 


Would yo’ lissen ter dat? 
Who’s a-playin’? My lan’! 
Dat am Eph’m’s foot-pat 
Ez he switches his han’— 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!” 


I done kneel down at de mo’neh’s bench 

En mah sins come a-loose wid a monst’ous wrench; 
En [ ain’ gwine fool wid no shootin’ craps 

Les’ I be lef’ out w’en de las’ bah draps; 

En I ain’t gwine dance, dough de fiddle coax, 
’Ca’se I’s took mah place wid de Mef’dis’ folks. 
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Would yo’ lissen des now! 
Eph’m scrapin’ de strings 
Ez dey balance on bow 
In de pigeon-wings! 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it!”—it sings! 


Mah Mef’dis foot, it am sho’ly good— 

But de ’t'ur foot shake lak I knowed it would! 
En it trimble so w’en de fiddle squeal 

Dat it beatin’ de time fum toe ter heel! 

Stan’ still! Stan’ fas’! Oh, yo’ blame fool feet! 
Er ol!’ Satan ’I] sco’ch yo’ wid chimbly heat! 


Would yo’ lissen dat chune? 
It am suttenly gran’! 
It am mo’ dan a coon 
Dat’s a sinneh could stan’! 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!” 
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I done got ’ligion las’ Sunday night— 
Oh, it’s shuffle en swing en bow ter de right, 
En it’s allaman lef’, en do-se-do, 
Wid a sif’—sif’—sif’, on de dusty flo’! 
En a jump Jim Crow — — — 
En blame mah hide 
Ef mah Mef’dis’ foot ain’t done backslide! 


En I’s out on de flo’ 
Whilst dey pattin’ de han’, 
Oh, Eph’m, yo’ bow 

Is suttenly gran’ !— 

“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!” 
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The Baffled Champion 


I could be champeen of our town— 
I’ve licked about a dozen; 
I started in on Alfred Brown 
An’ Alfred’s city cousin; 
I’ve licked ’em all exceptin’ one. 
There’s nothin’ that I’d ruther 
Be doin’ than to get it done— 
But Pudge is Rosy’s brother. 


Pudge Jones is twicet as big as me, 
But just the same I’d whip him. 
I’d lead my left, then bend my knee. 
An’ whirl my foot an’ trip him! 
But when Pudge double dares me to, 

I always haf to mosey— 
I sometimes wish I’d never knew 
That he was kin to Rosey. 


Aw, no! She ain’t my girl at all! 
I see her at the parties. 

Them other fellers has their girls— 
Th’ crazy bunch of smarties! 

You bet I’ve licked ’em, every one! 
My left swing is a twister, 

An’ long ago I’d made Pudge run, 
But—Rosy is his sister. 
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Aw, pshaw! Doggone it now! I’m not! 
I ain’t at all her feller. 

Th’ last boy told me that, he got 
A whack right on th’ smeller! 

I’ve whipped lots bigger boys ’n me— 
Some run an’ told my mother. 

An’ I can whip Pudge Jones, but he— 
Well, he is Rosy’s brother. 
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But What Sayest ThouP 


But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground, as though he heard them not.—The Gospel 
according to Saint John, 8:6. 

We have saved the soul of the man that killed, 
We have turned to shrive the thief, 

We restored the pride of the man that lied 
And we give him our belief; 

But for her that fell we have fashioned hell 
With a faith all stern and just— 

It was so of old; and no man has told 

What Our Lord wrote in the dust. 


We have sighed betimes for our brothers’ crimes 
And have bade them be of cheer, 

For the flesh is weak, and the soul grown meek 
May yet read its title clear. 

But we draw away from the one astray 

As the truly righteous must. 

She is curst indeed!—and we did not read 

What Our Lord wrote in the dust. 
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For the men who thieved, and who killed, and lied, 

Who have slain the woman’s soul, 

We have worked and prayed, and have seen them 
made 

All clean, all pure and all whole; 

But we drive Aer out with a righteous shout 

In our Pharisaic trust. 

So the man goes free—but we did not see 

What Our Lord wrote in the dust. 
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In Durance Vile 


Aw, what’s the use o’ havin’ school 
When it’s warm weather out o’ doors? 
You got to mind th’ teacher’s rule 
An’ walk real quiet on th’ floors 
When somethin’ inside’s tellin’ you 
You ought to yell an’ jump an’ run. 
They try to find all they can do 
To stop a fellow’s havin’ fun! 


Th’ teacher’s got th’ windows up— 
I wish I was out on th’ hill 
Where Fatty Johnson’s brindle pup 
Is chasin’ ’round just fit to kill. 
Huh! See that bird fly in an’ out? 
It never even stopped to look, 
You bet it knew what ’twas about 
An’ didn’t want to nose a book! 


*Way over yonder where th’ trees 

Shake all their leaves like fingers—there 
Is where’s a nest 0’ bumble bees, 

An’ after while I'll get my share 
O’ honey from it. Me an’ Legs 

An’ Mutt an’ Bull and Chickenfeet 
Will rob that honey. It’s like eggs 

An’ isn’t very good to eat. 
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I got my fishpole down last night— 

Ill bet if I could fish to-day 
’Most every throw I’d get a bite 

An’ catch a big mess, anyway. 
But ma an ’pa say “No, indeed!” 

I got to sit here, tired an’ bent, 
An’ study how to write an’ read 

An’ grow up to be president! 


Huh! All those great men in our books 
They never went to school at all! 
Just studied in th’ chimbley nooks 
When crops was laid by in th’ fall. 
Now teacher shakes her head at me 
An’ says: “One boy’s asleep, I fear.’ 
Huh! Bet a nickel now that she 
Is wishin’ that she wasn’t here! 


? 
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His New Philosophy 


I’ve done quit worryin’ over things; 
Ive fretted over all this earth, 
Aw laid awake to think o’ kings 
That had to skip for all they’s worth; 
I’ve set up nights to figger out 
The way the country ought to run— 
An’ nothin’ took th’ rightabout 
For all th’ worryin’ I’ve done, 


I’ve done stopped worryin’ over crops— 
I got th’ headache over wheat 
An’ corn an’ rye an’ oats an’ hops; 
I’d talk to ever’one I’d meet 
About th’ things that worried me, 
An’ how I feared hard luck would hit— 
An’, honest, fur as I can see 
I never changed things—not a bit! 


I’ve done stopped worryin’ over how 
Th’ politicians play their tricks; 
You don’t get me to worry now 
About th’ nation’s politics. 
I reckon I’ve put in more time 
Jest worryin’ about this land. 
It didn’t help. I tell you, I’m 
A-takin’ quite another stand. 
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I’ve done quit worryin’ over wealth, 

An’ sun an’ rain an’ wind an’ snow, 
An’ symptoms of my failin’ health, 

An’ where to stay, an’ where to go. 
Why, all th’ things that worries us 

Will stay right with us all our days— 
An’ most 0’ which we fret an’ fuss 

Don’t never happen anyways! 
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Shamrocks 


You buy a pot o’ shamrocks—you like them for their 
green 

And for their pleasant friendliness—but know not 
what they mean! 

What can you know of shamrocks, you who feel not 
the thrill 

They bring of Shannon’s murmurs past flowered field 
and hill? 

You buy a pot of shamrocks, and back at them you 
smile— 

Ah, could you know and feel that they are part of 
Erin’s isle! 


You have not eyes that see things, or you would see 


the mist 

That runs across Killarney when morning’s brow is 
kissed ; 

You have not ears that hear things, or you would hear 
the song 


Made of a thousand memories forever sweet an’ strong. 
’Tis but a pot o’ shamrocks, a whimsy thing you buy, 
And not a bit of Irish sod or breadth of Irish sky! 
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The glint of Irish sunshine makes all that livin’ green, 

‘And Irish rains kept off the stains and gave that jewel- 
sheen. 

Would that you understood it! For could you under- 
stand, 

There’d be a bit of tremblin’ each time they touched 
your hand! 

Your fingers would be tremblin’, your eyes be dewy- 
wet, 

Your heart would beat a measure you never could for- 


get. 


You buy a pot o’ shamrocks, and know not what they 
mean! 

You set them on the table to see their cheerin’ green— 

But should you trample on them they’d rise in grace 
again, 

Just as the hopes rise in the hearts of women and of 
men. 

Smile friendly at your shamrocks, and back at you they 
smile— 

Ah, could you know and feel that they are part of 
Erin’s isle! 
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Together 


We who go on together, 
Who wander hand in hand 
Through fair and glooming weather, 
By mountain side and strand; 
We who share pain and pleasure, 
Who share both shade and sun— 
We have life’s fullest measure, 
When all is done. 


The olden songs and stories— 
It is to them we cling; 
The olden, golden glories 
Successive sunsets fling; 
Our handclasps grow the stronger 
While we walk through the years; 
Our joys are but the longer 
For transient tears. 


For us is ever glowing 
The ruby of the rose, 
The echoed summer showing 
Across the drift of snows; 
As ashes and as ember 
Tell of the cheering blaze, 
So do true friends remember 
The wealth of days. 
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We who share all our dreamings 
Of gladness we knew then, 
Know that in mem’ry’s gleamings 
Each glad hour lives again; 

We who face one to-morrow 
Know that anear us stays 

A sheaf whence we may borrow 
Our yesterdays. 


We who go on together— 
We have so much to share 

Of calm and lusty weather, 
Of clouded days and fair; 

The sunset shade grows fleeter 
Ere twilight has begun, 

But life will be the sweeter 
When all is done. 
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The Twins 


We're twins—an’ my name’s Lucy Brown 
An’ her name’s Lulu; I’m called “Lou,” 
An’ ever’ body in ’is town 
Ey call my sister ’at name, too. 
An’ folks, ’ey come to see us here, 
An’ we ist have th’ mostes’ fun 
’Cause ever’ body say: “Oh dear! 
W’y, ’is one is th’ nuther one!” 


My papa sometimes look at me, 

An’ say, “Well, Lulu, how you grow!” 
An’ nen I laugh, an’ nen, w’y, he 

Say goodness sakes! He'll never know 
Which one is which. An’ nen I say 

No one can tell us twins apart 
’Cause we’re together anyway, 

An’ nen he holler: “Bless your heart!” 


My mamma never gets us mixed; 
She always knows my twin from me. 
An’ papa say she’s got us fixed— 
Our clo’es, or hair, so’s she can see. 
But mamma hugs us bofe up tight 
An’ kisses us, an’ pats our curls, 
An’ says a muvver’s always wite 
An’ always knows her preshus girls. 
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But nuther folk’s ’ey ist can’t tell— 
An’ oncet when Lulu climb a tree 
An’ couldn’t hold, w’y, when she fell 
Th’ doctor thought ’at she was me. 
Nen we all laugh, an’ he ist say 
It’s all in how th’ notions strike, 
"At bofe o’ us looks ist one way, 
But ’at I look the most alike. 
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“T’m Ready When You Air” 


I stood beside th’ pastur’ fence an’ looked out to th’ 
road, 

An’, though they wa’n’t a sprig o’ green in anything 
that showed, 

I sort o’ sensed th’ springtime—like you hear things 
fur away, 

Or like you see th’ sunshine trimble up long ’fore it’s 
day, 

An’ while I stood an’ looked out at th’ promise ever’- 
where, 

I sort o’ whispered sof’ like: “Spring, I’m ready when 
you air.” 


Th’ south wind, it ’uz blowin’, an’ it flickered on my 
cheek : 

Ez if ez though it wanted mighty badly fer to speak; 

I locked up at th’ sky, too, an’ I kind 0’ cocked my ears 

To git th’ bluebird’s warble, like you do when it 


appears. 

Wuz somepin’ half-prophetick in th’ fields all dead an’ 
bare 

Th’t made me up an’ chuckle: “Spring, I’m ready when 
you air.” 
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I knowed it wa’n’t th’ right time, ner I needn’t look fer 


spring, 

But there wuz a look o’ hopin’ on th’ face o’ ever’- 
thing— 

Th’ trees kep’ noddin’, knowin’-like, to each an’ ever’ 
one, 

Ez if ez though they’s tellin’ how th’ sap ’uz due to 
run. 

An’ so I looked off yender whur th’ sky ’uz clear an’ 
fair, 

An’ sez, half absent-minded: “Spring, I’m ready when 
you air!” 
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The Unfortunate Lad 


I never have no luck at all; 
Th’ other boys is lucky— 

There’s Willie Jones an’ Charley Ball 
An’ Fred an’ Alfred Stuckey, 

They got th’ measles, sick to death, 
An’ when I knowed they’d got ’em 

I went around an’ got their breath 
But then I never caught ’em! 


An’ Herman Schmidt’s got chicken pox 
So bad he almost cackles— 
Dizzeases come to him in flocks, 
He gets each one he tackles. 
Then me an’ Georgie Collins went 
To see him both together, 
But that scheme wasn’t worth a cent— 
We didn’t catch a feather. 


An’ some boys they have whoopin’ cough, 
An’ some they get diptheery; 
An’ Norman Green—his toe’s cut off— 
Aw, shucks! It makes me weary! 
W’y, warts won’t even come to me! 
Now, Orville Thompson’s cousin 
Is proud as ever proud can be 
Because he’s got a dozen! 
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Some boys has teeth that is de-cayed 
An’ then they get a dollar 
If they’ll act like they ain’t afraid 
When they’re filled, an’ won’t holler. 
Jim Tutt he got five dollars, too, 
To get his tonsils cut out— 
I tell you that it makes me blue 
To see how I am shut out. 


W’y almost ever’ boy I know 
Gets paid some way or other 
For takin’ medicine, to show 
His sister or his brother 
How to be brave; but I don’t get 
A one o’ their dizzeases— 
Wait till there’s grip again! I'll bet 
I'll be th’ last that sneezes! 
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The Dancing of Nell O’Hara 


Ah, whin crippled Terry Finn 

Tucks his fiddle til his chin 

An’ goes coaxin’ out th’ music wid a wheedle in aich 
note, 

Thin O’Hara’s Nell shteps out 

While th’ rist stan’ round about, 

An’ so soft she thrips th’ measure that she fairly seems 
to float. 


Sure her feet they are that small 

That they are not feet at all! 

An’ th’ cheeks av her are redder than th’ roses are in 
June. 

An’ her eyes are snappin’ bright 

As the gladdest shtars at night, 

While she thrips t’roo all th’ rompin’ an’ th’ racin’ av 
th’ tune. 


Ho, th’ fairies that wance lept 

O’er th’ grass where moonbames crept 

Nivver danced wid shteps as graceful as those av 
O’Hara’s Nell— 

Niver fairy had th’ chance 

To learn anny such a dance, 

So th’ pit-pat av it’s shteppin’ wove a niver-dyin’ 
shpell. 
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Thrippin’ fast an’ thrippin’ slow, 

Wid her lips half parted, so, 

An’ a curl bruk loose to nestle on th’ curvin’ av her 
cheek! 

Back an’ fort’ an’ here an’ there, 

Till th’ likes av you wud swear 

That th’ dancer an’ th’ music both was playin’ hide an’ 
seek! 


Was there iver wan like Nell! 

Sure, a blind man he could tell 

That th’ sunlight av th’ mornin’ shteals its glory from 
her smile! 

An’ th’ lightness av her feet 

Is like wind acrost th’ wheat, 

As she dances to a tune me heart is b’atin’ all th’ while! 
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The Crowning of the Year 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—Psalm 65:11. 


The rose is dead, but still, the bee has sipped 
The honey that was held within its heart— 

The heavy sweetness of the dew that dripped 
From petals that the sun had coaxed apart. 

The grass grows dark in valley and on hill 
And through it lazy zephyrs seem to creep 

As though it dreamed of summer noontides still 
And bowed before the breezes in its sleep. 


The orchard trees are bare; their lacing limbs 
Trace web-like patterns on the graying sky, 
The northern winds creep through like murmured 
hymns 
Or sober chants that softly rise and die; 
And yet the ruddy apples that they bore 
Have caught and held the sunshine, and they bring 
The morns and nights of June to us once more 
And all the blossom-breath of early Spring. 
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The fields are still where once the wheat and corn 
Laughed in the gladness of the summer noon 
And waved saluting banners to the morn 
And whispered softly in a twilight croon. 
There, now, the barren stubble meets the eye 
And there the end of harvest days is told; 
But granaries are heaped both wide and high 
As crucibles that catch the finer gold. 


So sun and rain have wrought their yearly task, 
Have given of their bitter and their sweet; 

The earth, that yields us freely when we ask 
Has left her summer fruitage at our feet. 

And now the trees and fields have earned their rest 
And we may read the message that is sent— 

When we have done our all, and done our best, 
We, too, may fold our arms and be content. 
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Orville Brown 


Now, Orville Brown, he’s just moved here, 
From Millerstown, an’ he don’t give 
A cent for all us folks, cause we’re 
Not like those where he use’ to live. 
W’y yesterday at school he got 
Kept in because he broke.a rule, 
An’ nen he talked a nawful lot 
About th’ smallness of our school. 
“T been kept in,” said Orville Brown, 
“Just twicet as long at Millerstown!” 


Us boys, we tried to show him ’roun’, 
But nothin’ ’at we took him to 
Was half as good as Millerstown— 
Our town hall isn’t half as new 
As theirs down there; an’ our Main street 
Ain’t half as wide; an’ our town pump 
Don’t lift you clean up off your feet 
Each time you make th’ handle jump. 
“Th’ town pump there,” says Orville Brown, 
“Ts twicet as dry in Millerstown!” 
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We showed him where th’ cellar is 
Where our new op’ra house will be, 
But he just blinked those eyes o’ his— 
‘“They’re twicet as deep at home,” says he. 
An’ nen we showed th’ Perkins twins— 
One of ’em’s Lucy, one is Lou— 
They look as ‘like as two bright pins; 
An’ Orville Brown, he says: “Just two? 
I’ve often seen,” says Orville Brown, 
“Three in a set at Millerstown!” 


So nothin’ we could show him beat 

Th’ things they have at Millerstown. 
An’ Freckles Andrews says: ‘““You meet 

Me back of Johnson’s, Orville Brown!” 
An’ Freckles Andrews met him there, 

And blacked his eye an bunged his nose, 
An’ tore out almost half his hair— 

An’ nen—w’y, what do you suppose? 
“T’ve often been,” says Orville Brown 

“Whipped twicet as bad in Millerstown!” 
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Wopses and Hornicks 


My Uncle Will-yum he lives ’way 

Out where they haul in loads of hay, 
An’ he is got a man name’ Lige— 

I think per-haps it’s Much O-Blige 
"Cause he is always sayin’ that 

An’ takin’ off his ol’ straw hat 

When Uncle Will-yum’s cook she gives 
Him things to take home where he lives. 


An’ Mr. Much O-Blige, he knows 

A whole lot more ’an you’d sup-pose, 
An’ one time when he saw a bee 

*At was a chasin’ after me, 

He caught th’ bee! An’ he just smile 
An’ say, ‘““Th’ bee won’t harm you, chile; 
But now, whatever else you do 

Look out for wopses—hornicks, too!” 


An’ then he tells me lot o’ things 

About th’ way th’ wopses stings— 

Ooh! Oncet a boy he knew he fool’ 
Around a wopse, an’ think a mule 

Has kicked him! ’Cause a wopse, you see, 
Stings whole lots harder ’an a bee, 

An’ if you make th’ wopses mad, 

An’ you don’t run—you better had! 
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An’ hornicks! My! They sting you se 
You swell up so your folks don’t know 
Your face at all, ’cause it just stays 
Like a bulloon for days an’ days; 

An’ when a hornick stings you feel 

So squidgy ’at you just can’t squeal; 

Its stinger’s like a red-hot sword, 

Am’ it can jab it through a board! 


An’ Mr. Much O-Blige he say 

A hornick stinged his leg one day, 
An’ that’s why he can’t work so hard, 
But just must sit around th’ yard 
Right near th’ kitchen window, where 
‘He gets th’ sunshine an’ th’ air, 

An’ where he has a chanst to look 
Inside an’ say things to th’ cook. 
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Hennery Jones 


Hennery Jones is a wunnerful man— 
Lesnsit: 

Not many people can do what he can— 
No, sir. 

Hennery Jones, he can wiggle his ears, 

*Turnin’ em back till he says ’at he hears 

What is behind him, as well as we do 

What is in front. I can’t do it, can you? 

Wisht I could wiggle my ears just like his. 

Wisht I was smart like old Hennery is. 


Hennery Jones ’ud fill you with su’ prise— 
¥ es,,sir. 
You wouldn’t hardly believe your own eyes— 
No, sir. 
Hennery Jones, he can wiggle his hair 
Till it will slide on his head everywhere. 
He says he studied fer years an’ fer years 
Learnin’ to wiggle his hair an’ his ears. 
Wisht I could do things that Hennery can— 
Hennery Jones is a wunnerful man. 


Hennery Jones says that workin’ is bad— 
Yes, sir. 

He can’t remember a job that he’s had— 
No, sir. 

Hennery says ’at a bee is a fool 

Hustlin’ around when it’s time to be cool, 

Fillin’ the hive for somebody to rob— 

Hennery says it’s the same with a job. 

Wisht I was Hennery Jones; yes, indeed. 

He says his folks didn’t want him to read. 


Hennery Jones is a wunnerful man— 

Yes, sir. 
Not many people can do what he can— 

No, sir. 
Wriggles his hair from his forrud to neck; 
He says he’ll teach me some day, I expeck. 
He says he practiced for years an’ for years 
Till he got so he could wriggle his ears! 
Wisht I could wriggle my ears just like his— 
Wisht I was smart like ol’ Hennery is. 
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A Memory Hidden Away 


A memory hidden away 
As one puts a rose in a book, 
I came upon only to-day 
When here in my dim inglenook 
I sat, with my eyes partly closed, 
Half-waking, half-dreaming, you know, 
There suddenly came as I dozed 
A word from the long, long ago. 


A word—it was spoken, indeed, 
As clearly as ever was heard; 
And memories misty were freed 
Someway by the spell of that word; 
And days I had thought past recall 
Rose up, with their sunshine and rain; 
Each morning and night of them all 
Were mine to live over again. 


The boys—I’d forgotten their names! 
Came trooping again down the way, 
And once more I knew all the games 
That boys no more know how to play. 
The laughter of old on my lips, 
The songs of old days were made new, 
I saw the clouds sailing as ships 
Again through their ocean of blue. 
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And all from a magical word 
That slips from my memory now; 

A word from somewhere, that I heard 
And yet I cannot tell you how. 

But out of the book of the past 
There quivered a memory blest— 

As out from a book, long shut fast, 
Sometimes falls a rose you have pressed. 


They come, and they stay, or they go, 
These echoes of days we would hold— 
And howe Ah, we never may know! 
But we, when we find we’re grown old, 
We dream and we doze in the day, 
And ever and ever we look 
For memories hidden away 
As one puts a rose in a book. 
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A Handful of Dust 


A handful of dust, that is blown by the wind 

That is sporting with whatever stuff it may find, 

It goes swirling and whirling and scattering on 

Till it puffs into nothingness; then it is gone— 
A handful of dust. 


It may be a king who of old held his rule 

O’er a country forgotten; it may be his fool 

Who had smiles on his lips and had tears in his heart 

But the king, or the fool—who may tell them apart 
In a handful of dust? 


> 


It may be some man who was mighty and proud, 
Or a beggar, who trembled and crept through the 
crowd: 
Or a woman who laughed, or a woman who wept, 
Or a miser—but centuries long have they slept 
In a handful of dust. 


It may be a rose that once burst into flame, 
Or a maiden who blushed as she whispered a name 
To its ruby-red heart—and her lips were as red— 
But no echo remains of a word that she said, 

In this handful of dust. 
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A handful of dust—It is death; it is birth; 

It is naught; it is all since the first day of earth; 

It is life, it is love, it is laughter and tears, 

And it holds all the mystery lost in the years— 
A handful of dust. 
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The Pariah 


There’s Freckles Smith an’ Grinner Brown 
An’ Toothy Bowles—an’ all th’ rest 

O’ boys ’at is in this here town 
Is nicknamed—even Measles West 

*At’s poor as poor, he’s got me beat. 
Sometimes I wish ’at I could get 

A eye out, or lose both my feet— 
I haven’t got a nickname yet. 


You see, a nickname it ain’t like 
The ones your parunts names you with, 
It’s got to be a name to strike 
Your se/f—like “Freckles” does Paul Smith. 
An’ I ain’t got no warts or moles, 
Nor toothache when my clo’es gets wet 
(At’s why we call him Toothy Bowles) — 
I haven’t got a nickname yet. 


If I was fat, or I was thin, 

I might be “Meat” or “Skinny” then, 
I wisht I had a pimpled skin, 

Or had a cross eye, or a wen, 
Or was left handed, or had spells 

That made my jaws an’ teeth get set! 
I’m simply William Arthur Wells— 

I haven’t got a nickname yet. 
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You see, already there’s a “Bill” 

An’ “Billy” mixed up in our crowd, 
An’ that Moore boy up on the hill, 

They call him “Glue”—an’ he is proud. 
I don’t know how to get me one, 

But Pll be nicknamed yet, I bet. 
But now I don’t have any fun— 

I haven’t got a nickname yet! 
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A S’prise Party 


Howdy, Mr. Winteh! Well, I’d done forgot about 
yo 

Got to feelin’ someways I could git along widdout yo’! 

Well, suh, when yo’ walked up on de tip ends 0’ yo’ 


toes, 

Slipped aroun’ de cornder en des whacked me on de 
nose, 

Blame’ ef I believed it. How some folkses kin sup- 
prise yo’! 


Howdy, Mr. Winteh! Well, I didn’t reco’nize yo’. 


Got yo’ same ol’ notions dat yo’ got to blow mah hat 
off— 

Quit yo’ pullin’ at mah coat—yo’ sho’ ain’ gwine blow 
dat off! 

Ef somebody’d tol’ me hit was yo’ I’d sho’ly grinned. 

Den yo’ slipped up sof’ly wid a mile or so o’ wind. 

Caught me in de back lots when I nevah did espect 
oo 

Lawd, I thought ol’ Summeh time had sho’ly gone en 
wrecked yo’. 
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Wasn’t lookin’ fer yo’ till Thanksgivin’ in Novembeh; 

Ef so be yo’d like to yo’ could waited twell Decembeh. 

Heah I’s goin’ thoo de field widdout a fret er keer, 

En yo’ sashayed up to me en biffed me on de year! 

Dah yo’ go a-friskin’ thoo my clothes whah all de 
holes is! 

Wisht you’d stayed up yonder whah de Eskimoses’ 
poles is! 


Huh! But yo’s a fooler! Why, des yistiddy I’s sayin’ 

Dat if dis wahm spell keep up I spec’ I do some 
hayin’, 

Den yo’ come a-creepin’ up en whack me wid er 
whizz, 

En terday I’s limpin’ roun’ en got de rheumatiz. 

En all de time be blame’ ef I ain’ lookin’ right a-to’d 

NOP 

Howdy, Mr. Winteh! Well, I sca’cely would 

a-knowed yo’. 
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A-Cryin’ Fer His Daddy 


Dess a-cryin’ fer his daddy, till dey isn’t any rest, 

En I hush ’im en I soothe ’im, but he ack lak he 
possessed. 

He’s a-runnin’ ter de winder en he’s lookin’ down de 
street, 

En he lissen in de ebenin’ fer de trompin’ o’ his feet, 

En dey ain’ no way ter stop ’im, fer he keep on night en 
day 

Dess a-cryin’ for his daddy—en his daddy gone away. 


W’en he sittin’ at de table, den he see his daddy’s place 

En de heart-break come en quiver in de li’! feller’s face 

En he ’low he won’t eat nuffin’, en he push away his 
plate 

Dess as ef his daddy comin’ ef he on’y sit en wait. 

En I try ter tell it ter ’im dess de bes’ way dat I can 

But he such a li’! feller dat he dess cain’ unnahstan’. 

En sometimes he sit en study, dess a-lookin’ at de wall— 

But he lookin’ way beyon’ it lak it isn’t dah at all. 
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Dess a-cryin’ fer his daddy—en I ax yo’ suh, to splain 

Why de heaht o’ 1i’! chillun has to hol’ so much o’ pain. 

Ain’ dey any way ter help ’em? Ain’ dey any way ter 
show 

Dat de daddy-romps is ended en dey ain’ gwine be no 
mo’? 

W’en he wake me in de nighttime wid his sobs, whut 
can I sayP 

Dess a-cryin’ fer his daddy—en his daddy gone away. 
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A Memory 


What was it that she played 
When her taper fingers strayed 
Across the strings?. 
Plucking here and sweeping there, 
Making melodies most fair, 
And whisperings— 


Whisperings that rose and fell 
With the softness of a bell 
Beyond the hills, 
Which comes dreaming on the air, 
Mingled with the bird songs rare, 
And plash of rills! 


Murmured measures rich and sweet, 

Winged strains that slowly beat 
Their lazy flight 

Through the glory of the sun 

And the shades when day was done, 
And through the night. 
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Strains that echoed on and on 
Past the portals of the dawn 
Aglow with gold, 
Till the blossoms and the breeze 
All the lilting ecstacies 
Were fain to hold! 


How her flashing fingers dipped 
Up the witcheries that slipped 
Out from her grasp, 
And with gleam, and glint, and glance 
Of their jeweled radiance, 
Released her clasp! 


Till the honeyed tang of it 
As a perfume seemed to flit 
Across the brain, 
Holding us with charm intense, 
Wakening the pliant sense 
Of peace or pain! 


What was it that she played? 

How the colors of it swayed 
And blent and blurred, 

Till its heart and soul we shared 

And for nothing else we cared, 
Save that we heard! 
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The Land of Memory 


O dim, lost land of childhood, rise up from out my 
dreams 

And let me see your sunshine that ever brightly gleams; 

Rise up from out the shadows that creep on us with 
age, 

Let me turn back Time’s volume until I reach the page 

Where story-folk are living, where all is true-as-true, 

Where sorrow did not fret me with things I never knew. 


O fair, fair land of childhood, come close to me to- 
night— 

Let all your hills and valleys roll out before my sight, 

Let dancing shadows frolic beneath the orchard trees 

And let me hear the chanting of honey-laden bees, 

Let blossom petals, drifting, go glancing here and 
there 

Until the breezes chuckle with all the sweets they bear. 
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O wondrous land of childhood! ‘The backward path 
to you 

Is grown with ancient hedges that hide you from my 
view. 

Rise up from out my fancies and bring the forest nook 

And the melodious madness that rippled in the brook. 

It is not fair that we two should be so far apart— 

Though snow makes white my forehead, your sun 
shines in my heart. 


O wondrous land of childhood! I see you once again— 

I hear the children laughing, and I lay down my pen, 

For in their Christmas rapture you come once more to 
me, 

And I am tranced in knowing what miracles may be; 

For brimming as was Canaan with honey and with 
wine, 

O fair, far land of childhood, once more I call you 
mine! 
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